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ON BOSANQUET’S ‘IDEALISM.’ 


ERNARD BOSANQUET is generally set down as an 
“idealist.” But readers of the PuitosopnHicat REvIEw 
will not need to be reminded that in the memorable paper which 
he contributed to the number celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
the Review, Bosanquet expresses a preference for describing his 
work as “ speculative philosophy ” rather than as “ idealism.” In 
part this preference was grounded on the notorious ambiguity of 
the term “idealism,” in part, also, on the way in which labels 
emphasize differences rather than agreements, and obscure the 
extent of common ground between movements of thought which 
come before us as different -isms. With much of what is called 
“realism ” Bosanquet found himself in sympathy," especially in so 
far as realists, too, proceed on what to him was “ the true axiom 
of knowledge,” viz., “ that we can know things as they really are.” * 
In fact, he welcomed all who accepted this principle as fellow- 
workers in the enterprise of “ speculative philosophy.” 

Labels have the disadvantage that they stereotype our judg- 
ments. They betray us into dealing with a philosophical argument 
as if it were merely an example of a class of arguments, and not 
an individual achievement, which, for all its affinities to, and de- 
pendencies on, the thoughts of others is none the less the rendering 
of a unique and distinctive vision of the world. It is convenient, 
no doubt, to make up our minds about “ idealism” as such, or 
“realism ” as such, and thereafter to look in each book merely for 

1 See e.g., Logic, 2d Edition, Vol. II, p. 276 and p. 301, as well as the article 


referred to in the text above. 
2 Logic, 2d Edition, Vol. II, p. 309. 
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the type to which it may be assigned, in order that we may dispose 
of it with ready-made praise or disapproval. Inferior writers 
who merely regurgitate the phrases of the masters deserve, per- 
haps, thus to be dealt with. But, the work of the great thinkers, 
whatever type-characters it may display, can never be exhaustively, 
or even accurately, summed up by, or judged on the basis of some 
classificatory label. The attempt to do so will always be defeated 
by the irrepressible originality of such works even within the 
framework of a common outlook, and the result is merely, as in 
the case of “ idealism,” that the label becomes too utterly ambigu- 
ous for scientific use. Hence, in trying to set down a few reflec- 
tions on Bosanquet’s idealism, I shall not begin with a definition 
of “idealism,” or a statement of its “cardinal principles,” and 
then enquire how far that definition fits Bosanquet, or whether 
those principles form the corner-stones of his argument. I shall 
take the opposite way and let myself be guided 


(1) by Bosanquet’s own account of what appealed to him in the 
idealistic movement of the past, and 

(2) by his theory of the nature and function of Mind as revealed 
to us in our own minds. 


For, in one way or another, Mind is, of course, the hero of every 
idealistic story. Thus, instead of measuring Bosanquet’s philos- 
ophy by some standard-type of idealism defined without reference 
to him, I want rather to build up the meaning which “ idealism” 
had for him, from his own utterances. My aim will be to empha- 
size certain aspects of Bosanquet’s exposition and defence of 
“ idealism ” to which, so it seems to me, neither critics nor students 
of Bosanquet have paid sufficient attention. For this reason, I 
shall have nothing to say on the concept of individuality. Its cen- 
tral place in Bosanquet’s metaphysics is obvious, and has been 
noted by all. 
I, 


In turning to my first topic—what appealed to Bosanquet in the 
idealistic movement of the past—I shall draw largely on some of 


his earliest writings, and especially on the small volume of his 
Essays and Addresses* which is all too little known to students of 


1 London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 2d Edition, 1891. 
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Bosanquet’s writings, and which would not only give them added 
respect for his range of interests and knowledge, but which might 
come as a veritable revelation to many who find the style and 
thought of his later writings difficult and obscure. 

In the “ Prefatory Remarks ” to this volume of essays he acclaims 
the “ idealist revival”’ in Germany and England “as a return to 
the human and the concrete, finding its suprasensuous world in the 
mind and activities of man,” and as carrying with it “ the organic 
ideas of an enlarged and purified Hellenism.” He goes on to say 
that the so-called German idealism ‘ 
thusiasm wholly antagonistic to remote Ontology”; and, turning 
to Hegel, remarks that “the recognition of the human spirit as 
the highest essence of things, which is a stumbling-block to those 
whose hearts are with the orthodoxy which Hegel revolutionized, 
is the true and enduring result of the epoch currently symbolized 
by his name.”* There follow extracts from two letters of the 
youthful Hegel to the even more youthful Schelling, in which 
there blazes a strong feeling of antagonism to current orthodoxy 
and the established churches: “ Religion and politics have played 
each other’s game; religion has taught what despotism desired, 


‘originated in a human en- 


contempt for the human race, its incapacity for all good, its power- 
lessness to be anything in its own strength.”* By contrast, Hegel 
felt himself at one with Schelling and Fichte in bringing to fruition 
the emancipation of the human mind implicit in Kant’s doctrine 
of the autonomy of the practical reason. Idealism, thus, appealed 
to Bosanquet, in the first instance, as “ bound up with the human- 
ising movement of this century.”* How much this meant to him, 
may be seen from a striking passage in the essay “ On the True 
Conception of Another World ”: “ That the world of mind, or the 
world above sense, exists as an actual and organized whole, is a 
truth most easily realized in the study of the beautiful. And to 
grasp this principle as Hegel applies it is nothing less than to 
acquire a new contact with spiritual life.’* Looking back at the 

1The above quotations are from pages v and vi. 

2 Lic., p. viii. 

81b., p. ix. Cf. on p. 48 the description of idealism as “Christian Hellen- 


ism” or “ humanised Hellenism.” 
*Lc., p. 93; italics mine. 
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very end of his life on this spiritual awakening which idealism had 
brought to him and his generation, Bosanquet claims that it set 
philosophy free—free, that is, from the tangle of “ irresoluble 
antagonisms and antitheses that admitted no movement towards 
unity.” For, in idealism, “the spiritual world had taken its place 
as simply the natural world understood in the fullest light, and 
within it especially the moral life as the natural life lived at the 
highest intensity and in the largest enlightenment.” * 

It is easy to see what, in this early phase of his thinking, Bo- 
sanquet owed to idealism. He owed to it, in his own words, “a 
new contact with spiritual life,” a contact which was at once an 
emancipation from the galling fetters of a narrow creed and a re- 
orientation of his whole outlook through the discovery that the 
highest spiritual values do not dwell apart in some “ Other 
World,” but are real and concrete here and now in the actual 
achievements and creations of the human mind, in art, science, 
citizenship—in one word, in civilization. “Great as are the vices 
of civilization, it is only in civilization that man becomes human, 
spiritual, and free.” * 

There is good reason to think that idealism came to Bosanquet 
as the solution of grave religious perplexities. In a striking essay 
on “ How to Read the New Testament,” he says, with obvious allu- 
sion to himself: “ No one can feel more acutely the extreme diffi- 
culty of reading the New Testament aright than one who has 
enjoyed what is ironically called a good religious education. And 
I have often wished, in the bitterness of my heart, that the New 
Testament could be buried for a hundred years, and discovered 
afresh in a wiser age.”* This bitterness of heart was caused 
chiefly by the way in which the religious teaching under which 
Bosanquet had been brought up, broke up the world and human 
life into a conflict of antagonistic principles, admitting of no effec- 

1 See Bosanquet’s review of The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, 
by Sir Henry Jones and J. H. Muirhead, Mind, N.S., Vol. XXXI, No. 123 (July, 
1922). 

"s lids and Addresses, p. 103. Professor A. K. Rogers is quite right when 
he says (English and American Philosophy since 1800, p. 273) that “it is this 
content of civilized and institutionalized culture which supplies the positive 
inspiration for Bosanquet’s whole philosophy.” 

8 Essays and Addresses, p. 161. 
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tive reconciliation here and now but, at best, only of an imaginary 
victory of the one principle over the other in a far-off Beyond. 
In short, Bosanquet was in revolt against the dualism, or, rather, 
Manichzanism, which runs through so much popular orthodoxy. 
This world and the world to come, God and Devil, good and evil, 
spirit and flesh, the supra-natural and the natural—in terms of 
these and other similar opposites did the orthodoxy of his youth 
teach man to live and to think of his life. Now, all this seemed 
to Bosanquet false in theory, false in feeling, false in conduct. In 
an essay on “ The Kingdom of God on Earth,” he bursts out 
against the mischievousness of the belief that in heaven, or the 
Other World, God will right all wrongs and compensate for all 
injustices in this world. Admitting that this belief has been a 
comfort to many in distress and expresses a wild feeling of justice, 
nay even that “it has raised men’s estimate of their dignity, and 
has made them feel the value of a soul,” yet he accuses it of turn- 
ing heaven into “a sort of poor-law,” and leading men to shirk 
“ those troublesome questions, how every member of a great nation 
can have a man’s share in the work and knowledge of the world.” 
“ Life,” he exclaims, “ must not be split up into a present of en- 
durance, and a future of enjoyment. Injustice must be redressed, 
beauty enjoyed, knowledge won, and goodness attained, here on 
this earth of ours.”? The enthusiasm which blazes in these words, 
not only for social service and social reform, but for making 
accessible to every human being its birthright of life rich and full 
through participation in, and enjoyment of, the best that human 
civilization has achieved, shows us the spirit of the later Victorian 
Age at its highest.* For Bosanquet, clearly, the Absolute is no 
cushion on which to repose during “moral holidays.” On the 
contrary, the tendency of current religious dualisms to weaken 

1L.c., pp. 108-9. 

2Cf., on this attitude, my paper on Bosanquet’s Philosophy of the State in 
the Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, pp. 611 ff. 

If Professor A. K. Rogers had been acquainted with passages such as those 
quoted above, he would, surely, have qualified his statement that “ Bosanquet 
has little but impatience with the prevalent discontent with the social structure, 
the crusade against political and industrial injustice, the emphasis on the right to 


individual opportunity and happiness.” (English and American Philosophy since 
1800, pp. 279, 280.) 
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moral effort by substituting a facile trust in God for the strenuous 
service of man is precisely his chief ground of complaint. “ The 
duties of religion,” he says in the same essay, “are the same as 
the duties of morality. If we speak of duties to God, we mean 
the same duties as duties to man. Worship or prayer, in the sense 
of meditation, are good things if they help us to do our real duties, 
But it is a sad degradation of words to speak of a ceremony in a 
church as Divine Service.” ? 

It is remarkable how much Bosanquet’s attitude here has in 
common with that of Mill. What is enduring and living in Mill’s 
Utilitarianism is not the hedonistic doctrine that nothing is good 
but pleasure and nothing bad but pain. It is the enthusiasm for 
humanity—the emphasis on the feeling of human solidarity, the 
desire to remove the fetters of ignorance, poverty, and vice, and 
to bring “the things of the spirit” within reach of every man. 
But whilst Bosanquet shares Mill’s enthusiasm for humanity, he 
never whittles religion down to Mill’s Religion of Humanity, nor 
does he confine moral effort within the horizon of meliorism. 
The essence of religion, for him, was then, as later, the belief that 
“ nothing but good is real,” and he held that this belief is the root 
of the most vigorous moral effort: “ nothing gives such force in 
getting rid of evil as this belief that the good is the only reality.” * 
How much of the passionate revulsion, which characterised this 
stage of Bosanquet’s thought, from an abstract other-worldliness 
and from the belief in a Deity arbitrary and remote, was due to 
the false emphasis of bad teaching and how much to the familiar 
tendency of youthful logic to construe with devastating literalness 
the metaphors in which spiritual truths are traditionally conveyed, 
it is not now possible to decide. What is certain is that the ma- 
turer understanding of later years softened the asperity of some 
of these early utterances, and led Bosanquet to find elements of 
value in much that, at this stage, he probably rejected. He never, 
I think, identified “God ” and “ Absolute ” with the whole-hearted- 
ness of Josiah Royce, and to the last, so it seems to me, he uses 
the term “ God” with a certain constraint and malaise, as if such 
use were liable to cause awkward misunderstandings of his posi- 


1 Essays and Addresses, p. 125; italics mine. 
2Lc., p. 124. 
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tion. But, in other directions, he certainly came to be reconciled 
to Christian doctrines which he had begun by rejecting. There is 
an interesting confession on this point in The Value and Destiny 
of the I ndividual: “ When critical ideas directed against current 
orthodox Christianity first made an impression on my mind, it was 
more than anything else the doctrine of vicarious atonement, lit- 
erally construed, that seemed shocking and unjust. And it was 
with some interest, and not without surprise, that, taking stock of 
one’s convictions after a long development, one found that what 
was obviously the intention of the doctrine in question, so far from 
remaining the great stumbling-block in Christianity, had become 
pretty nearly its sole attractive feature. One had passed, I sup- 
pose, from an individualistic rationalism to an appreciation of the 
world of spiritual membership.”* This last phrase—“‘ world of 
spiritual membership "—is of great significance for Bosanquet’s 
matured thought. At least, it seems to me that his deepening ap- 
preciation of the fact which it expresses brings a new note into 
his moral and religious teaching. We saw, above, how he rejected 
the popular belief in heaven as a place of compensation for the 
sufferings and injustices of this world, because he regarded this 
belief as blinding us to our obvious duty of preventing suffering 
and abolishing injustice. But when he returns to this latter topic 
in the chapter on “ The World of Claims and Counterclaims,” * 
it is with a different emphasis. It is not that he returns to the 
belief in compensation in the next world, or rates the urgency of 
the task of social amelioration any less highly. It is, rather, that 
an aspect of “ spiritual membership ” now comes to the front which, 
previously, had not been mentioned at all. In Essays and Ad- 
dresses he had written: “ All that we mean by the Kingdom of 
God on earth is the society of human beings who have a common 
life and are working for a common social good. The Kingdom 
of God has come on earth in every civilized society where men 
live and work together, doing their best for the whole society and 
for mankind. When two or three are gathered together, co- 
operating for a social good, there is the Divine Spirit in the midst 
aP. 147. 


2 See, above, p. 571. 
8 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, Lecture V. 
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of them.”* This utterance is characteristic for the period when 
Bosanquet was chiefly concerned to combat the tendency to put 
God away into another world and deny to this life, here and now, 
any positive quality of spiritual achievement or value. In the 
endeavour to open our eyes to the spiritual values which are 
wrought into the very substance of our daily lives, he even writes: 
“ A visible Church, like the Church of England, or of Rome, if it 
is useful for good life, may be a part of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. But a family, or a nation like the English nation, is a far 
more sacred thing than any Church, because these are what pre- 
scribe our duty and educate our will.”* To the principle of the 
position thus laid down Bosanquet adhered to the end. In the 
technical language of Theology, he strove to emphasize the im- 
manence of God in man and the world as against a belief in God’s 
transcendence exaggerated to the point of denial that the positive 
achievements of human civilization here on earth have any spiritual 
value at all. But his insight into the true nature of man’s spiritual 
life, the demands and even sacrifices it imposes on us, indeed the 
way in which the highest values come only through sacrifice and 
suffering—this insight would seem to have been a later growth. 
Technically, he expressed this deeper insight in the concept of 
Negativity as a necessary element in perfection.* Less technically, 
it came home to him in the fact of vicarious suffering as being of 
the essence of all spiritual identity or solidarity. “ It is true,” he 
writes in The Value and Destiny of the Individual, “ that we are 
responsible for all possible amelioration; that the world does rest 
on our shoulders, and our finite mind does determine great issues 
by the next step that it takes . . . but it is not the whole truth.”* 
The whole truth is, rather, that “on the assumption of any spirit- 
ual identity . . . all suffering of any member . . . must in prin- 
ciple be borne by all; and, owing to the nature of the power to 
endure, will continually be borne in chief measure by ‘ the best ’— 

1L.c., p. 121. 

2L.c., p. 123; italics mine. Cf., ibidem, “ We judge whether a Church is a 
useful society just as we judge any other society. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them’... and no church service is a duty, except in as far as it makes 


us better.” 
8 See The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lecture VI. 
4L.c., p. 140; Bosanquet’s italics. 
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the completest, most capable, least obviously guilty members of the 
whole. This is an obvious and primary truth, and, on the whole, 
no decent man could wish it to be otherwise, for it is the principal 
characteristic which ennobles life and gives greatness to suffering.” * 
Abstractly considered, this bearing of others’ burdens may seem 
unjust. But it is not the sort of injustice which we can, or ought 
to, reform out of existence. It is, rather, the crucial example of 
that “negativity” of which Bosanquet claims that it is, as in 
tragedy, an essential feature of the highest kinds of satisfaction, 
and conditions the tension and exaltation of truly spiritual experi- 
ences.? In fact, when we boggle at such necessity for self-sacrifice 
as unjust, it is because we judge from the inadequate point of view 
of the “ world of claims and counter-claims,” in which, regarding 
men as competing units, we neglect the deeper aspect of their spirit- 
ual solidarity with all its implications, and set up an ideal of 
equality of burdens and rewards as our principle of distributive 
justice. But, for Bosanquet, this ideal not only is incapable of 
realization * and, when we try to cling to it in spite of this, leads 
to moral despondence and pessimism, but—graver fault—it brings 
it about that “ our distinctive sense of justice is divorced from our 
sense of the best.”* To show what this “ sense of the best,” ac- 
cording to Bosanquet, requires, I will quote one more passage, the 
point of which may come home especially to American readers. 
“T have been reading, like many others, I suppose, Miss Johnson’s 
The Long Roll, the terrible story of certain campaigns in the 
American Civil War. I might be challenged, ‘ Would I maintain 
that such things could exist in a just universe?’ I am not going 
to answer the challenge, but to point out what I hold an absurd 
implication in it. Am I, an elderly gentleman almost tied to his 


1L.c., p. 148. 
2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lecture VI., passim; and espe- 
cially p. 234: “In a true typical satisfaction ... there is always a certain 


exaltation which depends essentially on the fact that in satisfaction the self goes 
out into the other, and, though or because it becomes enriched, is beyond itself. 
In a word, to put the whole paradox brutally, it is undergoing an experience 
which logically and in its fundamental structure is one with self-sacrifice.” 

8 See, on this, especially the interesting footnote, The Value and Destiny of 
the Individual, pp. 144-5. 

4Lc., p. 151. 
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arm-chair, to be asked to dictate the limits of heroism and suffering 
necessary to develop and elicit the true reality of finite spirits? 
Why, even if the question were, should we ourselves like to have 
taken part in those campaigns, or to take part in such struggles 
conceived as still future, I imagine that very different voices would 
be heard from different sections of mankind. And, to go deeper, 
take more cruel and less brilliant suffering, of which, if offered, 
every one would pray that the cup might pass away from him (is 
not this reference, indeed, sufficient for my argument?), is it not 
clear that finite judgment would practically always be wrong, and 
one would refuse what alone could recast one as a less worthless 
being, or what made the value of an age or a nation? ”? 

I have quoted this passage as an illuminating example of the 
way in which Bosanquet’s philosophy was, in his own phrase, a 
“literal transcript of experience,” and what kind of experience 
formed the stuff of his philosophizing. A critic may deny that 
such experiences should be used and ranked as Bosanquet does 
use and rank them. But he cannot, I think, deny either the fact 
that such experiences do actually occur as high-tension points in 
most human lives, or, again, the further fact that many of the 
world’s greatest philosophers and religious teachers have estimated 
them, just like Bosanquet, as valuable “ incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul.”* At any rate, this view of the sources of spiritual 
greatness in human experience is fundamental for Bosanquet'’s 
whole philosophy, and what he valued most in “ German ” idealism, 
and, more especially, in the teaching of Hegel, was precisely the 
affirmation of this insight. But, it is time that I should return to 
the high road of my argument from which I have diverged in 
order to exhibit the development which Bosanquet’s discovery of 
the spiritual greatness of man (as one may fairly describe it) 
underwent. Nor has the digression, after all, been far from my 
main point. For, both the original discovery and its subsequent 
development were mediated for Bosanquet by influences coming 
to him either straight from Kant or Hegel, or, else, from older 
English contemporaries who had themselves been awakened by 


1L.c., pp. 157-8. 
2R. Browning, Preface to “ Sordeilo.” 
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the study of Kant and Hegel to the spiritual poverty of the current 
Empiricism which, up to the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
had been the characteristically English contribution to European 
philosophy. 

Critics have complained that the “ humanism” which attracted 
Bosanquet to idealism is “ anthropocentric ”: that it treats man as 
the most important thing in the universe, and construes the whole 
universe from the point of view of its relation to, and bearing on, 
man. “ Realists,” more particularly, have protested that, so far 
from being central, man and his mind are relatively insignificant 
incidents in the cosmos. Professor S. Alexander proposes to de- 
throne “ mind ” from the false eminence assigned to it by idealism, 
and to reduce it, in the name of a more truly “ democratic ” philos- 
ophy, to its proper place among other finite things. And, in one 
way or another, this is the programme of all “ realists.” Now, it 
must be admitted that idealism is, in a sense, “ anthropocentric.” 
But everything depends on the answer to the question, In which 
sense? “ Man” and “ mind” are ambiguous terms: They may be 
taken in so many different contexts. On the whole, the tendency 
of realists is to take man in a biological context, and to place him, 
as neither more nor less than an animal species and a late product 
of evolution, in an environment of which the permanent features 
are drawn by astronomy and geology, by physics and chemistry. 
But this context is not so much untrue, as inadequate: it does not 
give us the whole truth, as little as does the context of introspective 
psychology. For, each context imposes its own characteristic pat- 
tern on the facts brought within its scope: it permits us to see 
these facts only so far as they fit into this pattern. It imposes its 
own distinctive valuation upon the facts. Now, the context which 
Bosanquet tries to hit off by the word “ humanism,” is the same 
which Hegel calls “ objective mind.” It is the context which Caird, 
and others, call “the moral consciousness,” “the religious con- 
sciousness,” etc., but which Bosanquet prefers to call the “ world ” 
of morals, of art, of politics, etc. This is the concrete objective 
“world of mind” par excellence, of which Bosanquet writes: 
“The actual facts of this world do directly arise out of and are 
causally sustained by conscious intelligence; and these facts form 
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the world above sense. The unity of a Christian church or con- 
gregation is a governing fact of life; so is that of a family or a 
nation ; so, we may hope, will that of humanity come to be. What 
is this unity? Is it visible and tangible, like the unity of a human 
body? No, the unity is ‘ideal’; that is, it exists in the medium 
of thought only; it is made up of certain sentiments, purposes, and 
ideas. . . . An army, qua army, is not a mere fact of sense; for 
not only does it need mind to perceive it—a heap of sand does 
that—but it also needs mind to make it.”* For the individual 
man, happiness or salvation (whichever term we choose to use, 
provided we mean by it the fullness and completion of what 
human nature may become at its best) lies in identifying himself 
with this world of objective mind—going out into it and filling 
himself with it, until, become an organ of it, he realizes at once it 
and himself and knows his life and work to be full of value because 
they help to sustain and, perchance, enrich the world of objective 
mind. It is easy to discern here the familiar lineaments of the 
characteristic movement (dialectic) of all spiritual experience—the 
“self” going out into its “other” and there finding its “ true 
self ”; the “ self-transcendence ” which is “ self-realization.” This 
is but the technical language in which idealism renders the familiar 
facts of everyday human experience—the life inspired by love and 
loyalty towards family and nation; towards one’s own work and 
the work of all others contributing in their diverse ways to our 
common human achievement; and, in religion, towards the char- 
acter of perfection discerned in the universe as a whole. 

Thus, idealism appealed to Bosanquet as “ humanism ” because, 
positively, it conquered for philosophical analysis the whole field 
of man’s spiritual life as a concrete reality here and now, and be- 
cause, negatively, it overcame the divorce of the sensuous and the . 
super-sensuous, the natural and the super-natural. To see the 
world of sense as an organ and symbol of the world of spirit; to 
see the world of spirit as the “truth” and full reality of the 
world of sense; and to apply this insight in daily judgment on 
human affairs; and, not least, to translate it into the practical 
working-faith of moral endeavour and social reform—this was to 
Bosanquet the lesson and inspiration of idealism. 


1 Essays and Addresses, p. 97. Bosanquet’s italics. 
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II, 


My second topic—Bosanquet’s theory of the nature and function 
of Mind as revealed in our human minds—is best approached by 
way of his treatment of the relation of Mind to Nature (or the 
Physical World). Indeed, no account of anyone’s idealism can 
afford to shirk this latter problem, if only because realists generally 
concentrate the whole issue between realism and idealism into this 
one question of the independent existence of the external world." 
Thus, for example, Professor R. B. Perry, in his Present Philo- 
sophical Tendencies, tries to reduce all forms of idealism to one 
“cardinal principle,” and to identify this principle with Berkeley’s 
esse est percipi2 Perry gives various formulations of this cardinal 
principle, e.g., “ being is dependent on the knowing of it;” “to 
know is to generate the reality known;” “to be is to be either 
knower or known.” It would be difficult to find in Bosanquet’s 
writings any passages which could be reduced to these formule; 
nor, again, would it be easy to make out that in Bosanquet’s 
philosophy “ God, the discarded hypothesis of science, is enthroned 
again as the master-knower of whom science itself is only the 
imperfect instrument.”* In fact, Bosanquet—like F. H. Bradley, 
J. M. E. McTaggart, and other modern idealists—is not concerned 
at all with “ Theory of Knowledge” in the realist sense, i.e., as 
analysis of the “ cognitive relation.” He takes it for granted that 
reality can be known, and is interested only in the strictly meta- 
physical problem of what, in the light of our experience at its best 
and fullest, we must judge the nature of the real to be. Even 
when he is found saying, “ I do not doubt that anything which can 

1It is, of course, true that, in these days of elaborate Gegenstandstheorie, 
no realist who knows his business will restrict his contention to this compara- 
tively narrow issue. On the contrary, realists are in general well aware that 
they strengthen their position, both for offence and for defence, by arguing, not 
merely for the independence of physical, or material objects, but for the inde- 
pendence of any and every kind of object. Still, both for historical reasons and 
for its ever-present interest, the physical world provides a crucial test-case for 
the analysis of the “ cognitive relation,” i.e., of the relation between the object 
known and the knowing mind. Cf., also, my Studies in Contemporary Meta- 
physics, ch. viii, “ Note on the Theory of Knowledge,” pp. 244-249. 

*Lc., chs. vi-—viii, passim, and especially ch. vi, from which the following 
quotations are taken. 

8 Perry, L.c., p. 119. 
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ultimately be, must be of the nature of mind or experience,” * it 
would be rash to jump to the conclusion that he is here endorsing 
Berkeley’s esse est percipi. On the face of it, one would be in- 
clined to infer that “to be of the nature of mind” and “ to exist 
only as object for a mind” are two quite different things. No, 
Bosanquet is not a Berkeleyan, whether we take Berkeley as an 
epistemologist, arguing for the dependence of object on subject, 
or as a metaphysician putting before us a “ spiritual pluralism,” 
i.e., a theory of the universe as a society of spirits, one of which 
is God, and who communicate with each other by sensible signs, 

This point, involving, as it does, the correct interpretation both 
of Bosanquet and of Berkeley is, perhaps, sufficiently important to 
deserve being dwelt on a little further. 

When we call Berkeley an “ idealist,” we do so, I suppose, for 
one or all of three reasons: viz., (i) because of his esse est percipi 
principle ; (ii) because of his denial of the existence of “ matter”; 
(iii) because of his theory of the universe as a plurality of spirits. 
Let us look more closely into each of these points. (1) It is too 
often ignored that, primarily and fundamentally, Berkeley applies 
his esse est percipi principle only to sense-data and their memory- 
images. Colours, sounds, and other sense-data exist only when 
perceived by a “ mind or spirit.” The extension of the principle 
to the “ physical things ” of commonsense parlance—tables, houses, 
animals, mountains—depends on the further theory that a “ thing” 
is nothing but a “ collection ” of sense-data.*_ Hence, a critic has, 
strictly, two distinct theories to deal with: viz., (a@) the theory that 
sense-data exist only when perceived, and (b) the theory that a 
physical thing is nothing but a collection of sense-data. And 
neither theory amounts to what is most commonly understood by 
“ subjective idealism,” viz., that objects of perception are nothing 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 135; Bosanquet’s italics. 

2 Sense-data — “ideas of sense,” in Berkeley’s language. It should amuse, 
and instruct, realists to observe how close, on this point, Mr. Bertrand Russell 
comes to Berkeley. For, Russell’s theory of a “thing” as a “class” or “ logical 
construct ” of sense-data and sensibilia is only a refined form of Berkeley’s “ col- 
lection of ideas of sense.” And sense-data, certainly, for Russell exist only when 
perceived. I have pointed this out more fully in a paper on Berkeley as a Fore 


runner of Modern Philosophy of Nature, read at the Paris Philosophical Congress, 
Christmas, 1921. 
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but “ sensations ” and, as such, “ states” of the perceiver’s mind. 
This interpretation Berkeley himself rejects. What we perceive 
are “ ideas,” i.e., objects, not “ modes ” or “ attributes ” of the per- 
cipient mind.* In fact, as Professor John Laird pointed out, some 
years ago, in Mind, in respect of the sharp distinction of object 
(=“ idea”) and act of perception, Berkeley is a fore-runner of 
modern realism.” 

(2) Berkeley’s denial of “ matter” is the denial of the theory 
that the sense-data which we perceive are effects (or impressions) 
produced in our minds by the action of an imperceptible cause, viz., 
matter. Berkeley’s contention here is purely metaphysical. He 
is concerned with the way in which colours, sounds, etc., exist. 
They exist, so we may fairly summarize his view, not as effects of 
an “unknowable somewhat,” nor as qualities inhering in an un- 
thinking substance, but as “ ideas,” i.e., as objects perceived by a 
mind. In short, Berkeley substitutes for the categories of cause- 
effect and substance-quality the category of object-for-a-mind. 

(3) Lastly, this leaves us with a universe of spiritual substances, 
ie., of individual spirits and their objects of perception. Each 
spirit learns to interpret these sense-objects as “ signs” of the ex- 
istence of other spirits, Nature as a whole being the complex of 
signs—the “ visual language ”—through which the supreme spirit, 
God, reveals himself to men. If we are to believe McTaggart, this 
type of spiritual pluralism is the only genuine form of “ idealism,” 
and is found, not only in Berkeley and Leibniz, but also in Hegel. 

Now, if, on the basis of this analysis, we compare Berkeley’s 
idealism with Bosanquet’s, there can be only one conclusion: they 
are utterly different. Berkeley’s first two arguments play no part 
in Bosanquet’s idealism at all. And the third, as we shall see more 
fully below, he explicitly and emphatically rejects. If McTaggart 
is right in claiming Hegel as a spiritual pluralist, then, certainly, 
Bosanquet is no true follower of Hegel, and valued Hegel’s ideal- 
ism for something quite other than its ultimate metaphysics. In 
any case, that enthusiastic study of the manifestations of the hu- 
man-divine spirit in the worlds of citizenship, history, science, art, 

1 Principles of Human Knowledge, $ 49, is decisive on this point. 


2Mind. N.S., Vol. XXV, No. 99 (July, 1916), article on “ Berkeley's 
Realism.” 
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morals, religion which appealed to Bosanquet in Hegel, is utterly 
lacking in Berkeley; nor could it have been undertaken on Berke- 
ley’s premises. For Berkeley remains at bottom the militant 
churchman, defending orthodox theism against contemporary 
“ atheism,” and in his moral writings, the standards of conventional 
virtue against the licentiousness born of “ materialism.” All this 
is worlds apart from Bosanquet’s philosophical analyses of religion 
and citizenship as forms of spiritual experience. 

Thus, to repeat, whatever other kind of idealist Bosanquet may 
be, he is not a Berkeleyan. But, this negative result still leaves 
unsettled the positive question what place and function Bosanquet 
assigned to Nature, or the material world, in his Theory of the 
universe interpreted in the light of man’s spiritual experience, 
For, this is, broadly, what he means by “ idealism.” 

I am far from claiming that Bosanquet’s view of Nature is easy 
to understand, or that I am competent to expound it authoritatively 
and convincingly. But it does seem to me that many critics have 
failed to appreciate the nature and bearing of his view, because 
they did not bear in mind the context of spiritual experience apart 
from which Bosanquet’s very language is unintelligible. How else 
can we explain to ourselves that Bosanquet is accused by some of 
his critics of being a “ materialist ” in disguise? Even McTaggart 
is found on that side: “ Dr. Bosanquet rejects, as is well known, 
the Idealisms of Leibniz and Berkeley. His Idealism holds that 
Matter is as really existent as Mind. This renders his system in 
effect Dualistic. And here we find a fresh example of the rule 
that a system which sets out to be Dualistic has a strong tendency 
to end as Materialism.” * That Bosanquet “ sets out” to be dual- 
istic is, of course, false; but that he treats matter (better “ the 
material world” or “ Nature”) as really existent is true, subject 
only to the proviso that Nature is not “ self-subsistent.” How- 
ever, “ materialism ” quite apart, it is something of a paradox to 
find the existence of the material world insisted upon within the 
context of a theory which, elsewhere, Bosanquet offers as “ the old 

1 Nothing less than this, I think, will describe Bosanquet’s philosophical 


athe ‘ 
2 From McTaggart’s review of The Principle of Individuality and Value, m 


Mind, N.S., No. 83 (July, 1912), pp. 421-2. 
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lesson of Hegel and his sympathisers ”: “that the universe is a 
single spirit, of whom or of which all appearances are manifesta- 
tions; that all its manifestations fall within a single experience, 
compact of experiences ; that all of it is life and activity, and that 
outside this living experience there can be nothing.”* The solu- 
tion of this puzzle is, I believe, possible only by taking as one’s 
clue and guide the passages in which Bosanquet is speaking propria 
persona—stating his own view in his own language, straight from 
the life. But, further, we must remember that the problem of the 
relation of Nature and Mind is, for Bosanquet, double-edged. It 
is not possible to state adequately the character of either apart 
from the other; and some of the best light on Nature is to be 
found, as we shall see, in passages dealing primarily with Mind. 

This being prefaced, let us note (i) that Bosanquet does, as Mc- 
Taggart says, refuse to reduce the material world to nothing more 
than objects or states of the human, or any, mind. The principle 
on which Bosanquet here relies is “ that we must perceive as actual 
the distinctions which give life its content.”* Hence, it is a mis- 
take to treat the material objects which make up our environment, 
or our own bodies, as colonies of spirits of a lower order. ' “ Why 
insist,” he urges elsewhere, “on reducing to a homogeneous type 
the contributions of all elements to the whole? What becomes of 
the material incidents of life—of our food, our clothes, our coun- 
try, our own bodies? Is it not obvious that our relation to these 
things is essential to finite being, and that if they are in addition 
subjective psychical centres their subjective psychical quality is one 
which so far as realised would destroy their function and char- 
acter for us?”* In fact, “there cannot be spirit . . . constituted 
by nothing but pure spiritual centres.”* This, then, is one point 
to which we must hold fast. 

(ii) The second point concerns the finite mind and is comple- 
mentary to the first. Bosanquet explicitly accepts the view that 
human minds are late-comers in evolution and presuppose both an 


1 From a review of books by Gentile and other Italian new idealists, in Mind, 
N.S., Vol. XXIV, No. 115 (July, 1920). 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 240; italics mine. 

8 L.c., p. 363. 

*Lc., p. 240. 
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external environment and a complex and highly-organised physical 
body.t This is—we must note—part of his general thesis “ that 
it is the true spiritual view which regards Nature as mechanically 
intelligible.”* Thus, Nature as a mechanical system, including 
human bodies as largely automatic in their reactions, is definitely 
accepted by Bosanquet as conditioning the emergence and effective- 
ness of consciousness. 

(iii) Thirdly, we must notice, for the building up of Bosan- 
quet’s total view, a significant revision of his treatment of “ con- 
sciousness.” Where previously he had assigned to “ conscious in- 
telligence ” the highest rank among phenomena, he now recognizes 
that the “worlds” of spiritual values through participation in 
which we realize our true selves, largely transcend what any given 
unit can fairly be said to be conscious of.’ I refer to the striking 
doctrine that there is not only a “teleology below (finite) con- 
sciousness,” but that there is also a “ teleology above finite con- 
sciousness.”* By the former phrase Bosanquet means the way in 
which the routine of our bodily life is carried on by inherited 
organization and automatic process, without conscious will or in- 
telligent control. By the latter he means “ that there are problems 
which civilised man actually solves from day to day, which are, as 
a whole, beyond the grasp of conscious intelligence, and cannot be 
dealt with except by a conjunction of consciousnesses only in part 
determined by their consciousness.”*® And, further on, we read: 
“It is not finite consciousness that has planned the great phases 
of civilisation, which are achieved by the linking of finite minds on 
the essential basis of the geological structure of the globe. Each 
separate mind reaches but a very little way, and relatively to the 
whole of a movement must count as unconscious. . . . Neither 
Christianity nor the coral reef were ever any design of the men 

1Cf., eg., Le., p. 157: “ The conscious self is plainly the last word of an 
immense evolution which is practically and relatively from unconsciousness to 
consciousness.” And p. 178, “ Hegel’s ‘actual soul’ is the perfection of a living 
body highly trained and definitely habituated.” 

2 L.c., p. 140. 

8 In order to appreciate the extent of this revision, compare what follows with 
such a passage as that quoted above, 


4 The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 153 ff. Cf., also, p. 143- 
5 L.c., p. 143. 
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or the insects who constructed them; they lay altogether deeper in 
the roots of things.”* Thus, there are for Bosanquet two sides 
to the life of every finite mind. It is, on the one hand, conditioned 
by a body and by the physical scheme of which that body forms 
part. And, on the other hand, what it is conscious of is a mere 
fragment of the wider objective universe. The actual contents of 
every mind have implications which transcend the limits of what 
falls within its consciousness, but yet determine essentially the 
nature and connections of contents in consciousness. In short, the 
“ objective worlds of mind,” in the affirmation of which consists, 
as we saw, for Bosanquet the distinctive value of idealism, are 
rooted in the whole nature of the universe, rather than that they 
are merely creations which human minds bring into existence out 
of their own power. Or, if we choose to say that human minds 
create them, we must add that, in doing so, they are building better 
than they know. In short, they are creative only as organs of the 
Absolute. This is how the “humanism” of Bosanquet’s earlier 
‘absolutism ” of his Gifford Lectures. 
(iv) If this be granted, it is a comparatively easy step into the 
core of Bosanquet’s theory of the relation of Mind to Nature. It 
may help some readers of this article, especially if they are of the 


‘ 


position grows into the 


“realist ” persuasion, if I suggest that, paradoxical as it may seem, 
Bosanquet’s view has not a little in common with E. B. Holt’s 


, 


concept of mind as a “ cross-section ” of the objective world, and 
with S. Alexander’s concept of mind as a mere quality of perfec- 
tion supervening upon complex physical conditions. Of course, 
there is something more as well, something distinctive of Bosan- 
quet’s position, viz., the concept of mind as the “ active form of 
totality,” but none the less the affinities of his view to well-known 
realist theories are most striking. With both Holt and Alexander, 
Bosanquet rejects the dualistic view that body and mind (or matter 
and spirit) are two diverse and separable substances. In the same 
spirit, he protests against the traditional way of treating the fields 
of physiology and psychology as mutually exclusive, and admitting 
of correlation only through such an artificial device as the hypoth- 
esis of psycho-physical parallelism.? His theory of Mind is emi- 


1L.c., p. 155; italics mine. 
2 See, e.g., The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 187. It may be con- 
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nently “ functional.” It agrees with Holt’s cross-section-view in 
holding that Mind draws all its “content” from Nature: Mind 
has no special “ filling ” or equipment of its own—not even a priori 
principles of knowledge or of morality—which it could add to, or 
in a synthesis ab extra impose upon, Nature. Its “ logic,” like its 
springs from, as it is rooted in, the 


’ ” 


“ freedom” or “ initiative, 
content which comes together or is concentrated into a mind. In 
Bosanquet’s favourite phases: Mind is “a world,” or “a centre of 
a world,” it is a “ focus ” of content which, even as thus focussed, 
still continues to retain its connections with the total context of 
Nature. I insist, then, upon the affinity of the concepts of mind 
as a focus of content drawn from the universe, and mind as a 
selective cross-section of the universe. But more, the appearance 
of such foci is not a mere otiose epiphenomenon but a “ super- 
venient perfection.” In the appearance of consciousness and self- 
consciousness Nature reaps the final and supreme result, not only 
of all the complex adaptions of the bodily organism, but even of 
its whole character as a mechanical system. “ The content of 
mind is the content of Nature because Nature is the instrument 
or element of the Absolute by which the mind’s own ‘ nature’ is 
communicated to it. On the other hand, the content of Nature is 
the content of mind, because it is only in the sphere of mind that 
Nature, to begin with, reveals anything at all, and a fortiori, that 
she reveals the possibilities of life and spirituality that are shut up 
within her. . . . Mind has nothing of its own but the active form 
of totality ; everything positive it draws from Nature.”* The con- 
cept of mind as the “active form of totality” is, perhaps, best 
illustrated by considering mental activity in its cognitive form, i.e. 
as perceiving, thinking, reasoning. It is easy to claim all such 
activity as one’s own: J perceive, J think, etc. But, as we all know, 
it is as easy to express the facts from the opposite side: percep- 
tions, thoughts come to me. Of perceptions this is, in general, 
obvious. But of thoughts, too, it is true that fresh thoughts 
venient to say here that the evidence for the statements in this whole section of 
my argument may be found passim in The Principle, etc., Lect. V, on “ The 
Bodily Basis of Mind as a Whole of Content,” and lect. X, on “ Nature, the Self, 


and the Absolute.” 
1L.c., p. 367. 
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spring up in us, be it by “association” or by the compulsion of 
logical “ implication.” And they spring out of what we are think- 
ing or perceiving already. Bosanquet throws the emphasis on this 
latter side. Our perceiving and thinking is one way in which the 
world reveals itself in and tous. “Our” mental activity is “ its” 
activity “in us.” And this activity always seeks to make of the 
diverse contents involved in it a coherent whole. “ Mind” is the 
term for this activity, i.e., for the universe as thus active. Mind, 
therefore, is a form in which the universe appears. The same 
content, considered apart from mind, exhibits no such activity. 

(v) From this it is not a far step, finally, to the Absolute. 
And, though the Absolute lies, perhaps, outside the limits of my 
immediate topic, a word on it may serve to round off Bosanquet’s 
treatment of Mind. A mind, then, is a “ world,” fragmentary, no 
doubt, and, so far, a selective cross-section, but displaying its char- 
acter as a world by the constant nisus of its contents to organize 
themselves into the completest whole possible (which nisus is 
“mental” activity). Now, mind in this sense is a power, or 
quality, or function (whatever we choose to call it) of which there 
may be less or more in every conceivable degree. It fluctuates 
both in range and in extensiveness, and it does so both from man 
to man and at different times within the same man. A comparison 
of these fluctuations yields our standards of truth, beauty, good- 
ness. And the principle which we discern when, through such 
comparisons, we come to see how the whole is more fully realized 
in one mind than in another is—the Absolute. For, “the Abso- 
lute is simply the high-water mark of fluctuations in experience, 
of which, in general, we are daily and normally aware.” * 

One remark in conclusion: If my analysis has done anything to 
bring out the genuine originality of Bosanquet’s theory of mind, 
I shall be well content. For, this originality has not, I believe, 
been as widely or as fully appreciated by students of philosophy 
as it deserves to be. For this, no doubt, Bosanquet’s manner of 
argument is largely to blame. It does not move towards its goal 
with the steady triadic movement of Hegel’s dialectic, nor, again, 
does it, like Bradley’s, rely on the reiterated and relentless appli- 


1L.c., p. 378. 
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cation of the single principle of contradiction to all products of 
thought. Compared with these, Bosanquet’s metaphysical argu- 
ment is apt to strike the reader as impressionistic, formless, even 
chaotic. Yet there is method in his procedure. Few modern 
philosophers draw the data for their philosophizing from so wide 
a range, or represent, in the multitude of their contacts, so nearly 
a microcosm of contemporary civilization. From philosophical 
tradition, from science, from literature, from art, from social work, 
from politics, from religion—from all these Bosanquet seeks to 
support his total conclusion: all these, in profusion, he puts before 
us in the hope that our minds, thus widely opened, may see all 
around and within them the working of the Absolute. At any 
rate, the Humanism-Idealism of Bosanquet culminates in a theory 
of the human mind “ which brings together the conception of 
action, freedom, initiative, achievement, on the one hand, and of 
the coming to oneself, learning one’s place and nature, awakening 
to one’s membership, and rejoicing in that, greater than one’s self, 
which underlies and surrounds one’s self.”* No other modern 
philosopher, so far as I know, has set himself so ambitious a task 
or come so near to success in carrying it out. 
R. F. Atrrep Hoern é. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 


JOHANNESBURG. 


1 L.c., p. 159. 











BOSANQUET AND THE FUTURE OF LOGIC. 


INCE the time of John Stuart Mill, logic has been in a state 
of ferment, dissatisfied with its position in the rapidly de- 
veloping flux of scientific studies, and seeking to define more ade- 
quately its own field, its own aims, and its own methods. Out of 
this ferment, some five or six characteristic types of logical theory 
have emerged, and have set to work to develop their own presup- 
positions in relative independence of one another. The present 
paper (1) sets forth Bosanquet’s criticisms upon some four of 
these schools, (2) expounds briefly his own chief contributions to 
logical theory, and (3) in the light of these contributions inquires 
what kind of future remains for logical investigation. 

The four schools which will first be considered are: (1) tradi- 
tional logic, descending from Aristotle and the Schoolmen, and still 
largely taught to elementary students; (2) inductive logic, de- 
scending from Bacon and Mill, and still popularly regarded as an 
adequate account of the methods of natural science; (3) symbolic 
logic, associated in England with the name of Bertrand Russell, 
and regarded in advanced circles as a strictly scientific instrument of 
thought; and (4) instrumental logic, associated with the name of 
John Dewey, and widely accepted as the only sound theory of 
problem-solution. 

The first of these schools, ‘the fossilised tradition for which 
Euler’s circles represent the nerve of reasoning,’ Bosanquet re- 
gards as narrow, one-sided, and pre-scientific, a collection of formal 
rules representing the customs of low-grade thought and possess- 
ing, at the present day, little more than historical interest. With 
its tricks, puzzles, fallacies, and repartees, it can be made enter- 
taining to elementary students, but its chief educational value 
consists in the exercise it gives in paraphrasing poetical and 
thetorical passages, with minimal loss of meaning. It is trivial 
and superficial, and to treat logic in this sense as competent to sit 
in judgment upon the validity of scientific results, in virtue of 
some general criterion, as is done by Jevons, is a serious error. 
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The second school succeeds in relating itself to the living work 
of scientific advance, but does not succeed in abandoning the ab- 
stract basis of traditional logic. In support of this contention, 
Bosanquet points to the reduction of universals to ‘marks’ and 
of scientific inference to enumerative subsumption. He further 
argues that to treat science as ‘applied’ logic leads the logician 
away from his real function of investigating the nature of knowl- 
edge, and tempts him to furnish ex cathedra rules and criteria for 
the practising scientist and thus to continue, in new form, the error 
of Jevons. . 

The third school, regarded as including pure mathematics, studies 
the formal interrelations and implications of certain general prop- 
osition-types taken as fixed units, isolated and unchangeable. Ad- 
mitting the exactness and relative breadth of this method, Bosan- 
quet objects (1) to the absence of logical stability, i.¢., to the re- 
fusal to recognise the control over implication exercised by the 
systematic whole within which the meaning of a proposition is 
really developed, (2) to the extreme abstractness by which prop- 
ositions are reduced to unchangeable counters, and (3) to the 
assumption of unproved premises on the basis of convenience for 
deductive purposes. The rules are exact, but this school perverts 
logical operations into a game with counters. 

According to the fourth school, man reacts instinctively to en- 
vironmental stimulation, and logical thought has developed by the 
trial-and-error method, as an efficient mode of response to practi- 
cal problems. To this school Bosanquet objects that it substitutes 
de facto survival for the immanent criterion of non-contradiction, 
the systematic necessity of thought, as a test of logical value. He 
adds that the environment for thought is not merely the sphere of 
biological stimulus and instinctive reaction, but is the whole uni- 
verse of experience. Of this total environment, the concrete situ- 
ations recognised by instrumentalism are a mere fragment, so that 
this school is narrow and ridiculously restricted in its outlook. 

In distinction from the above four schools, ‘ modern’ or ‘ philo- 
sophical’ logic, descending from Plato and Aristotle via Hegel, 
and associated in England with the names of Bradley and Bosan- 
quet, has three main aims. (1) As a logic of truth, it is funda- 
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mentally a theory of reality as revealed in knowledge-forms; (2) 
as a scientific study, it investigates systematically the truth-value 
of all the chief knowledge-forms in which men have sought to 
embody the meaning of their experiences; and (3) as a philo- 
sophical study, it does not restrict itself to the fragmentary here 
and now of empiricism, or to the factual standpoint of historical 
investigation, but seeks to penetrate further, and to apprehend, at 
least in principle, the ideal norms which express the significance of 
Experience as a whole and can be used to piece together the rags 
and tatters of our own individual experiencings until these consti- 
tute a pattern whose texture is one with the texture of Reality. 

In the first place, then, logic rests upon metaphysics, and indeed, 
in its higher reaches, passes over into metaphysics. For Bosan- 
quet, as for all logicians of this school, Reality is equated with 
experience, experience at its deepest and best, an ideal Experience 
to which our human experiencings, if arranged in a series from 
the more superficial to the more profound and more fully satisfy- 
ing, seem to point for their completion. Thus idealised, Reality is 
envisaged as continuous with empirical human experience, though 
transcending it in comprehensiveness, in depth, and in self-depend- 
ent individuality. It is presupposed, not questioned, by logic, just 
as the nature of space is presupposed without question by geometry. 
It is the ultimate subject of every judgment, the field and ne plus 
ultra of all logical operation, and lends significance and vitality to 
every form in which men have sought to embody and express their 
knowledge. Thus envisaged as ideal Experience, Reality is the 
standard by which the logician measures the adequacy of human 
knowledge-forms. 

In the second place, logic is the systematic study of the forms 
in which our gradually evolving knowledge-experiences have pre- 
cipitated themselves. As Bosanquet expresses it, logic is the 
‘morphology’ of knowledge. In one arrangement or another, 
these knowledge-forms have furnished forth the detailed subject- 
matter of every system of logic, from the most traditional to the 
most innovatory. What especially characterises the type of logical 
study of which Hegel, Lotze, Bradley, and Bosanquet are repre- 
sentative exponents, is that these forms are arranged in serial 
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order, passing gradually from the more superficial to the more 
profound, and ultimately passing over into the ideal Experience 
itself. They are regarded, not as valid in their own right, but as 
transient phases or aspects of a single continuous self-developing 
judgment which expresses the life and meaning of Reality as a 
whole. 

Let us make this more clear. From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, the development of thought represents the gradual libera- 
tion of the individual from the obscurities of feeling, the blinding 
mists of prejudice, the narrowness of sensory experience, and the 
gradual winning for himself of a place in the universal world of 
meanings. He thus escapes from the original fragmentariness of 
his experiencings, and, by piecing together the fragments in ac- 
cordance with the plan of a coherent and universal pattern, takes 
up coherence, universality, and a deeper reality into his life, and 
becomes, so far as possible, one with the objective mind, the mean- 
ing and purpose of things, the ultimate Experience which is both 
truth and reality. Sensation is the channel by which the individual 
first comes into cognitive contact with this world of meanings, 
But sensation is fluctuating, capricious, unsteady, an untrustworthy 
revealer of reality, and in the general misus of experience towards 
fuller and more adequate self-organisation, is soon transcended. 
Its place is taken by the space-time construction of a world amen- 
able to mathematical manipulation, the world of exact science. 
But this construction, in turn, is far too abstract and narrow to be 
accepted as the final whole, and gives way before the demand for 
a deeper and more comprehensive insight, the philosophical vision 
of an ideally satisfactory knowledge. 

In this development, the chief knowledge-forms are (a) those 
connected with sensory experience as such (judgments of quality, 
etc.), (b) those connected with the space-time construction (judg- 
ments of quantity, etc.). These are further divided into categori- 
cal and hypothetical series, culminating in the disjunctive judgment, 
which is a form more adequate to express the systematic indi- 
viduality of true experience. These forms are treated by Bosan- 
quet as phases in the development of experience, each being inade- 
quate in itself and thus, as experience develops, being negated and 
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passing over into ever higher forms, which are more adequate as 
expressions of the highest conceivable insight. The strictly con- 
tinuous nature of the judgment in which thought develops is 
brought out by showing—as opposed to the abstract and fixed dis- 
tinctions of traditional and formal logic—how one form passes into 
another. Categorical judgments are seen to contain hypothetical 
elements, hypothetical judgments are seen to contain categorical 
elements. So, too, with analytic and synthetic, inductive and de- 
ductive, etc. It is thus shown that any given judgment contains 
elements which lead it gradually beyond its own stage or level, 
towards the deeper reaches of experience which ultimately give it 
its final significance. 

In the third place, Bosanquet transcends all the narrower limits 
which traditionally separate off logic from other branches of ex- 
perience. The logical universal is seen to have something of the 
nature of an imperative, and also of an zsthetical whole, so that 
the world of meanings is also the world of purposes and the 
world of beauty. Reality is not only logical, but also teleological. 
The misus is the same in every branch of experience, and the ulti- 
mate whole includes and illumines with its own meaning-value all 
minor differences and abstract separations, so that, as he advances 
towards the higher reaches of his own study, the logician realises 
the inadequacy of a merely logical experience to express the ulti- 
mate fullness of Reality, and logic passes over finally into meta- 
physics. 

Philosophical logic is thus the application of philosophical theory 
to the body of knowledge-forms which is generally thought to con- 
stitute the subject-matter of logical investigation. Let us consider 
a little further (a) the philosophical theory advanced by Bosan- 
quet, and (b) the knowledge-forms, before and after the applica- 
tion of this theory, in order to discover in what directions logical 
investigation may reasonably look for results in the future. 

The theory is evolutionary, and believes that experience essen- 
tially evolves from more superficial to more profound forms. In 
this belief it is at one with instrumentalism, and is opposed to 
static and non-evolutionary systems, such as traditional and formal 
or symbolic logic. It differs, however, from instrumentalism in 
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respect of the principle believed to underlie the evolution. For 
instrumentalism, it is essentially the stimulus of the biological 
environment which awakens reaction. This reaction is at first 
primitive and instinctive. Where the primitive reaction does not 
succeed in producing satisfaction, the stimulus, if continued, 
awakens more complex reactions, reactions less primitive and more 
intelligent, until, by a process of trial and error, obstacles are 
overcome and full satisfaction is obtained. This is the principle 
of instrumentalism, and with this kind of success the biological 
logician is satisfied. The ‘ philosophical’ logician, however, in- 
terprets experience in a deeper sense. For him, it is not so much 
a discrete series of stimulations-and-reactions, as a pervading to- 
tality of meaning and purpose. Many a life which consists of 
de facto successes of the biological type, flowing ‘ satisfactorily’ 
over one obstacle after another, fails to obtain inner unity and 
individuality, because the successive impulses which obtain satis- 
faction are in part contradictory, and such a life, as a whole, must 
be pronounced futile. There is a misus towards a deeper and more 
comprehensive organisation of impulse, so as to escape contra- 
dictoriness and result in a harmonious totality of experience, and 
the principle which guides this deeper organisation is the principle 
of individuality, of coherence and non-contradiction. This prin- 
ciple is immanent in experience, and is the deepest source of its life 
and movement towards coherence and individuality, towards the 
progressive realisation of the highest conceivable ideal. As ex- 
pounded by Bosanquet,? it includes everything which is of value 
in the instrumentalist principle, and goes beyond the pluralism 
inherent in that principle, in a direction which, for philosophical 
theory, seems incontestably more rational. The truth is the whole. 
The greatest conceivable comprehensiveness and the greatest con- 
ceivable depth and interpenetration of experience so that it consti- 
tutes a living, self-dependent, self-expressive totality—what de- 
mand of reason is not satisfied by this ideal? The philosophical 
theory, then, in principle at any rate, seems to be sound. 


1 As experience, for this school, is essentially biological, the biological prin- 
ciple which guides this evolution may reasonably be denominated an immanest 
principle. 

2 Bosanquet rejects sharply the criticism that his view neglects biological facts 
and loses itself in a barren ‘ epistemology.’ 
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Let us turn to the knowledge-forms. In calling the traditional 
treatment ‘ pre-scientific,’ Bosanquet compares it with the older, 
Linnzan treatment of the plant-forms studied in botany. These 
forms were described, often with great accuracy, but science had 
to wait for the evolutionary principle of descent in order to link 
together these forms in a way which explained their nature and 
inter-relations. In the light of this principle, the botanical species 
were seen to be not immutable, self-existent types, but to represent 
stages of growth and development adapted to changing conditions 
in the biological environment. In the same way, the science of 
logic, when supplied with an evolutionary principle of explanation, 
ceases to regard the knowledge-forms as self-existent, immutable 
species, and views them rather as crystallized stages of the growth 
of thought, developing in response to changing problems. To 
understand the nature of thought, the philosophical logician goes 
behind this crystallization in linguistic forms, to the living move- 
ment which has resulted in these forms, and which, when facing 
novel problems, can and does go beyond the traditional expressions. 
Studied apart from this movement, as in all the more formal 
schools, these forms are lifeless husks, and represent the arresta- 
tion of thought rather than its living expression, and thus can 
hardly be called knowledge-forms at all. 

The change which comes over the face of logical study when we 
apply this principle of explanation, is little short of revolutionary. 
The fixity and sharpness of outline which characterised the tradi- 
tional forms become dissolved and simply disappear in the new 
crucible. Term, proposition, inference, immediate and mediate, 
induction and deduction, etc.—all the old clear distinctions vanish 
before the principle of the immanent self-development of thought 
towards philosophical insight, and there remain only two things 
upon which the modern logician can take hold: (a) the immanent 
principle everywhere active in thought, and (b) the application of 
this principle to the various forms which have emerged in logical 
reflection, such as the Aristotelian syllogism, Mill’s inductive 
canons, the mathematical forms and propositions studied in formal 
logic, etc. In this application, the forms thus recognised by other 
logicians first lose their historical particularity and exclusiveness, 
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and then pass gradually, through intermediate forms more typically 
illustrative of the movement of thought,' into complete fusion with 
the movement of thought itself. In this fusion they reveal their 
true nature as transient phases, cross-sections of the self-evolution 
of thought. All this amounts to contending that what has hitherto 
passed muster as logical investigation, viz. attempted systematisa- 
tion of a miscellaneous heap of mental instruments accepted with- 
out dialectical criticism, has now only an external and historical 
interest. Even the reduction of historical and intermediate forms 
to phases of the movement of thought, although immeasurably 
more significant, is of secondary interest. The primary and essen- 
tial concern of modern philosophical logic is to analyse the single 
continuous judgment in which reality reveals itself, so as to dis- 
cover and formulate with deepening insight the principle immanent 
in that revelation. 

But there is no stopping-place as yet. The principle to be in- 
vestigated is not restricted to anything which could be denominated 
specifically logical. It is identical in essence with the principle 
immanent in ethical, esthetic, and religious development. It is, 
in fact, nothing else but the general misus of experience from its 
more superficial to its more profound and comprehensive forms, 
the attempt to realise the absolute ideal of truth which is reality. 
Logic thus becomes transmuted into metaphysical investigation. 
The only distinction which seems at all to remain is this: applied 
to questions of truth and falsity, reflection upon this principle may 
be called ‘ logic’; applied to questions of beauty and ugliness, re- 
flection upon this same principle may be called ‘ esthetics’; etc, 
etc. It thus takes on a new coloring in each application, but fun- 
damentally is always one and the same insight, representing, in 

1In Implication and Linear Inference, it is the historical forms which ate 
thus treated. In the Logic, it is intermediate forms, already prepared for dia 
lectical manipulation, which represent the field studied. Having come into being 
in response to very varying conditions, these forms do not all lie on the direct 
path of the ideal self-development of thought, and thus cannot properly be at 
ranged (as in Lotze’s Logic) in a single progressive series. The mathematical 
forms in particular, and the propositions of formal logic, seem to Bosanquet 
have evolved away from the central line of progress. On his view, all that # 
necessary is that every form should, on analysis, reveal its nature to be esse® 


tially relative to the ideal of a more highly organised expression of its contest, 
and this is clearly brought out in his Logic. 
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each and every case, the concentration of experience as a whole 
upon some particular problem, the solution of some special diffi- 
culty in the light of the total self-revelation in which Reality con- 
sists. Apart, then, from studies which are essentially historical, 
the main task which remains for this modern logic is to study the 
experiential process from its beginnings in the individual, in sen- 
sory, instinctive, and emotional stimulations, to its eventual unfold- 
ing as a living world of meanings permeable, in principle, to philo- 
sophical insight, an investigation which gradually transcends all 
narrower limitations and culminates in metaphysics. The correct 
name for this type of investigation would seem to be dialectic, 
rather than logic, and Bosanquet does not shrink from the associ- 
ations of this name. 

The dialectical movement of experience, then. How is this dealt 
with by Bosanquet? In the first place, there is the frequent refer- 
ence, in his logical writings, to the general misus, the search for an 
ideally organised, ideally satisfactory experience, never resting 
content with past achievement, but always pushing on towards 
higher things. His language here is always general, suggestive, 
an inspiring expression of the spirit of idealism. In the second 
place, there is an explicit and avowed tincture of Hegelianism. 
He definitely contends that the formulation of the immanent prin- 
ciple which seems most satisfactory to him is identical in principle 
with the Hegelian dialectic, though there is no attempt to work 
this out in any rigid, point-to-point comparison in matters of de- 
tail. His language here is not precise, and should, perhaps, be 
taken as an expression of general affiliation, as the payment of an 
historical debt, rather than as an expression of complete disciple- 
ship. In the third place, there is enthusiastic approval given to 
the phrase used by Stout and Bradley, ‘ development of a subject,’ 
as an expression of the movement of thought. When we think, 
we take up a subject into our own mind. The subject becomes 
alive with the implicit system of the mind, and develops along its 
own lines, expanding systematically from beginnings which may 
have been crude and casual, until it takes its place in the world of 
meanings and assumes the general features characteristic of ex- 
perience as a totality, viz. coherence and living, self-dependent 
individuality. 
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Throughout these variations of phraseology, it will be noted that 
Bosanquet carefully eschews fixed formalism. Like Bradley, he 
is convinced that the animating spirit of experience cannot be 
chained down in a single formula, a set of blank type-forms like 
Barbara, Celarent, or even the twelve categories of Kant or the 
‘laws of thought’ on any rigid interpretation. Reality, the life 
which reveals itself in our evolving experiences, is the source of 
whatever concrete significance we succeed in rounding off in our 
conceptual formulations for the time being. But the form is 
never entirely adequate as an expression of the ideal experience, 
and significance is a living, growing thing, which cannot be ‘ cut 
off with a hatchet.’ Just as a living, spoken language cannot be 
exhausted in a grammar and a dictionary, just as the spirit of 
music cannot be completely expressed in a treatise on counterpoint 
or a handbook of technical exercises, so the spirit of thought is 
more than can be expressed in the abstract formalism which has 
hitherto done duty as ‘logic.’ Modern logic releases the spirit 
from its bonds, and teaches it to look further; but evolution is 
continuous, and the future of logic grows organically out of its 
past.t What can be done is to reorganise logical theory in the 
light of the newer insight, and thus gradually to work our way 
further into the subject. Advance is not a matter of technical 
expansion of formal propositions on the one hand, or of brilliant 
* anticipations ’ on the other, but is a function of our total experi- 
ence in this gradual reorganisation, and both sides, the historical 
analysis and the metaphysical insight, supplement and further each 
other. Neither in his detailed analysis, nor in his formulations of 
the metaphysical principle, does Bosanquet claim finality. What 
emerges from his work as the future task of logic, is that by yet 
further analysis we should render gradually more explicit the 
system of the mind which is implicit in the knowledge-evolution of 
the past. In this way we can hope to make our experience less 
fragmentary, more concrete, more thoroughly permeated by intelli- 
gence, more responsive to the claims of that ideal experience which 
is both truth and reality. Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 


University oF MANITOBA. 


1 On this point, Bosanquet is keenly alive to the divergence between Bergson 
and himself. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF REASON IN THE LIGHT OF 
BOSANQUET’S PHILOSOPHY. 


F we define reason by declaring it the shape and pattern of the 
ideal and at the same time the principle of the real, we have 
taken one way of asserting Bosanquet’s general philosophical posi- 
tion. Reason will lead home, he would say, whether we are ethical 
philosophers seeking perfection or scientific philosophers seeking 
truth. He treated the conception of reason variously—in its rela- 
tion to art, to action, and as the leading figure in the story of the 
‘new logic.’ Sometimes to keep its significance fresh and con- 
crete he called reason by a different name, as in his use of the term 
‘implication ’—a word “ free from reference to reasoning in its 
traditional shapes.”* But though the contexts and terms vary, the 
reference is the same. In the present discussion the attempt will 
be to approach the same meaning once more; and if by a road that 
Bosanquet has not specifically indicated, at least by such a road as 
he would wish to see followed. That is to say, we shall here trace 
the definition of reason, not following a theory second-hand, say- 
ing after a master at a great distance what he has already said in 
classic form, but bound to his conception only at the root, by a like 
attitude toward experience, and entering upon the question freely 
wherever contact with reasonable experience seems most vital. In 
other words, Bosanquet’s theory of reason will direct the discussion 
as a governing idea rather than as a copy or model. This seems 
in harmony with Bosanquet’s notion of what representation is. 
Any whole—whether of theory or life—continues its being through 
differentiation and not through bare repetition. “ A great country 
does not represent itself by mapping itself on a portion of its 
surface, but by developing, say, a university at one point, a church 
at another, a manufacturing town at a third.”* The present treat- 
ment of reason is, then, designed to be to Bosanquet’s compre- 
hensive theory as is the particular school, church, or town to the 
1 Implication and Linear Inference, p. v. 
2 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 38, n. 
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nation which includes it: a slight and specific differentiation, but 
true to spirit and type. 

If we cut across the contemporary intellectual attitude in any 
place where it aims at completeness, we shall find such an antithesis 
as is expressed in the following question a common enough barrier 
to complete coherence: “ How shall one steer a middle course be- 
tween the extremely rationalistic point of view of contemporary 
science and the maze of fact, fancy, imagination, and superstition 
that one encounters, say, in the literature of the church?” Let 
this question represent a class of inquiries rather than stand as a 
matter of interest in its precise literal form. The question is 
actual and practical, and expresses, I believe, a sincere and wide- 
spread bewilderment. The implication is that two comprehensive 
embodiments of thought compete at the present time within any 
given mind for the right to complete domination, that each, as it 
exists, is felt to contain much positive validity, but is also felt to 
contain an unassimilable element. The problem is to distinguish 
the two parts or phases of each embodiment and to bring into 
logical harmony the parts that remain after analysis. The hope is 
that this process of criticism and conciliation will bring to light the 
meaning of the principle of reason. 

The proposed analysis is embarrassed at the outset by the un- 
critical attitude of the generality of men toward the first member 
of the antithesis—contemporary science. How, it is asked, is the 
unexpert general intelligence to distinguish the true and the false 
in an elaborate and special body of ideas, or what call is there to 
criticise a mass of theory which flows out into ordinary life and 
practice with such convincing efficacy? To the question: How 
much of the body of science can reason accept to-day ?, the usual 
answer, readily given, is: All of it, or as much as leaders in the 
field offer as established. The popular attitude toward science is 
then one of immediate acceptance of authority. 

And yet the phrase ‘extreme rationalism’ which occurs in our 
original question corresponds to some phase or quality of com 
temporary science which every open-minded person recognizes. If 
there is not some part of science which is unacceptable to reason, 
there is perhaps some overflow of method beyond due limits or 
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inhumanity of bearing in human contexts that gives rise to the 
stricture reason makes. It may arise, for example, from the con- 
viction that when a concrete whole, such as the life of religion, is 
parcelled off by a would-be science into abstract factors—emotions, 
ideas, conations—their sum is certainly less than the whole. Or 
it may represent the reaction to the use of the jargon of the natural 
sciences in reference to the life of the spirit—the depressing of 
an enthusiastic sentiment into a complex of kinesthetic sensations 
or of a community into a compound of social forces. Or it may 
come from the perception of the fatuity of following any single 
formula in the interpretation of art. Whatever the source of the 
mental reservation, the fact of its presence seems certain. Thus 
the common practice seems to be at once to yield and to withhold 
faith in the depositions of science. 

But why should the offense, such as it may be, of contemporary 
science be denominated ‘ rationalism’? The weakness of the ra- 
tionalism of the philosophical tradition may be described as a 
universalizing of a logical method which was fitted to be useful 
only under certain reservations ; that is, the defect was insufficient 
consideration as to whether a form of thought successful once was 
authorized by the nature of another case. There was no secure 
basis for assuming, as the rationalists assumed, that the formal 
laws of thought could generate the matter of concrete knowledge; 
nor was it self-evident, although it so appeared to the rationalists, 
that the method of deduction, fruitful in mathematics, would be 
fruitful in the interpretation of the universe as a whole. Thus 
inattention to the individual quality of the whole to be studied was 
accountable for the barrenness of traditional rationalism. Now 
current science has its assumptions and categories which properly 
apply only to particular groups of facts, and it seems probable that 
its ‘extreme rationalism’ is true to type, and results from uncriti- 
cal extension of its forms. The protest of reason and common 
sense would then refer to some irrelevance of term or point of 
view here and there where science attempts jurisdiction. 

A few examples will help to focus the meaning of the protest. 
The instances will be chosen from the regions of experience where 
the rationalistic tendency in science most clearly shows itself and 
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is most objectionable. It is in dealing with such highly complex 
matters as the social relationships of persons, the behavior of the 
emotions, the experience of religion, the events and actors of his- 
tory, and works of art, that science has most often seemed to the 
sound and hearty judgment of common sense to miss the central 
quality of the fact. 

The first example is taken from G. M. Trevelyan’s comparison 
of the ‘ scientific’ and ‘literary’ methods of writing history: 

“In Creighton’s treatment of Luther, all that he says is both 
fair and accurate, yet from Creighton alone you would not guess 
that Luther was a great man or the German Reformation a stirring 
and remarkable movement.” ? 

The second comes from a contemporary discussion of moral 
theory, and is, at this point, an attack on the rationalism of an over- 
reaching psychology : 

“ Orthodox modern psychology takes as its subject-matter the 
‘stream of experience.’ It confines itself, that is, to what actually 
is or has been experienced, to describing, analysing, and classifying 
this, without asking whether this experience, as we know it, does 
not point to or suggest something beyond itself. . . . When (this 
method) is applied to Ethics, it is apt to assume that we ought to 
be able to find the moral fact in or among these facts of experience, 
from an inspection of the actual desires, emotions, and feelings 
which are or have been experienced. . . . This really amounts to 
saying that if there is such a thing as morality at all, it must really 
be something other than morality.” ? 

The third is from Quiller-Couch’s spirited polemic against the 
reduction of the concrete matter of literature to a composite of 
abstract tendencies : 

The “method of considering literature as the product not of 
successive men of genius and talent, but of abstract ‘ influences’ 
and ‘ tendencies’ divisible in periods and capable of being studied 
in compartments, has various vices. . . . For one, it gets you into 
a habit of regarding literature as a compost of blocks or slabs laid 
down in segments . . . and you lose your sense of it as an organic 


1 Clio, a Muse, and Other Essays, Longmans, Green and Co., 1914, p. 50. 
2 Moral Theory, by G. C. Field, E. P. Dutton and Co., p. 131. 
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living thing with delicate, often infinitesimal, roots, thrown out 
this way and that way and every way, feeding it all the while by 
suction from the brain and blood of living men. . . . For another 
vice, this method constantly throws the story for you into a false 
perspective... . Doubtless there are, have been, always will be, 
fashions in writing as in most of man’s activities ; but in the minds 
and feelings of men—literature being ever personal—they so over- 
lap, so interlace, so blend, dispart, reunite their forces, that if, 
copying the method of science and the manner of Euclid, you 
superimpose the compartment ABC upon the compartment DEF, 
you are bound to be misled, logically and even chronologically.” * 

The burden of the objection to the use of the scientific method, 
in each of the passages, is that the ‘scientific’ account of the 
matter in hand omits the point of chief interest. The telling part 
of the story is left out. What is given may be, as Mr. Trevelyan 
allows in the case of the scientific writing of history, ‘ fair and 
accurate,’ but the distinctive feature of the subject is wanting. 
The facts furnished about the Reformation may correspond point 
for point with the course of events included under that title, but 
if the sense of a ‘ stirring and remarkable movement’ is not com- 
municated to the reader, what makes history history is not there. 
Similarly, the observation and classification of sensible phenomena 
have their place in Ethics, and yield in such a work as Sutherland’s 
Origin and Development of the Moral Instinct an indispensable 
fund of exact information, but no combination of such observed 
facts brings forth the moral characteristic.—the ideas of freedom 
and obligation. And once more, for the man who practices or 
appreciates letters as an art, the analysis of a poem or play into 
‘tendencies,’ ‘ influences,’ ‘ revivals,’ and ‘ revolts’ is the dispersion 
of beauty into irrelevant abstractions. 

And yet reason will not draw the inference which seems natural 
in view of its own recalcitrancy as here illustrated. That is to say, 
reason will not give up the task of introducing order into the 
welter of historical, moral, and esthetic facts because thus far 
success has been coupled with unsuccess. The lesson taught by 
the rebellion of common feeling (which on the whole is animated 


1 Studies in Literature, First Series, pp. 86, 87. 
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by reason) against the extreme rationalism of the scientific Left 
is not the break-down of reason as a whole in the face of the 
human and artistic worlds, but the insufficiency of the categories 
thus far employed in these connections. “ You can never under- 
stand or account for literature,” says Quiller-Couch, “ by being 
wise about it in a category to which it does not happen to belong.” ? 
The trouble has been that the categories of science have too fre- 
quently been thought of as the categories of the physical sciences, 
and the movement toward precision in history and literature and 
morals has taken the form of tracing causal sequences and combi- 
nations of forces according to fixed necessities in complete indif- 
ference to any intrinsic or individual purpose. The truth is that 
precision of description is served rather than hindered by recog- 
nition of the significance of the totality, the point of chief interest, 
the telling part, quality, or value of any such unit as a living 
organism, work of art, or historical movement. The laws which 
connect part with part within these wholes and the exact nature 
of the details can only be understood in the light of an insight into 
what the whole thing comes to. And it is absurd to regard the 
teleological categories, for which we are here contending, as repre- 
senting a subjective view or accidental phase instead of fact. The 
terms denoting value—import, characteristic, esthetic effect—refer 
not to the negligible relation of a thing to a single finite intelligence 
but, on the contrary, to the very life of a thing, the essence of its 
objectivity; and they are the necessary tools of a science which 
works with organisms. Rightly viewed, a lack of sense of the 
effect upon people’s emotions of such a moment in history as the 
Protestant Reformation amounts to a scientific incapacity. And 
the exclusion of feeling from the relation of events of large import 
results in an account that is not, philosophically speaking, even 
‘fair and accurate.’ The cure, therefore, for rationalism in sci- 
ence would appear to be a more thorough and flexible use of 
science itself, that is, a closer molding of the form of thought to 
the matter treated. The matter of science—this seems to be the 
central truth upon this question—is a thing which at any given 
point has a certain shape and certain properties. The shape and 


1 Op. cit., p. 82. 
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properties vary in the most subtle way, and grow more and more 
complex; but they are always there, and can gradually be learnt 
by reason and experience. Now science is reasonable when it is 
governed in its methods by the shape and function of the thing it 
has to deal with; when it has become adapted in detail to the par- 
ticular shape and balance of its matter. 

Thus it is impossible to answer the question at the beginning— 
how shall one steer a middle course ?—by cutting the whole body 
of science in two and saying: Such and such a portion is proven 
knowledge, the rest is doubtful. The rough generalization that 
the results in the natural and exact sciences stand, while “ sociology 
is the science with . . . the least results,” * is no absolute formula, 
but only an indication of comparatively simple and complex fields 
of labor. Even within mathematics there is revision of method, 
difference of opinion, and creation of new forms. The whole body 
of science from mathematics to sociology is one huge experiment, 
and no one can draw artificial lines of division across it. One 
can steer a middle course in relation to science only through the 
guidance of the principle of reason and not by means of any rule- 
of-thumb or short-cut to intellectual safety. Wherever the con- 
ceptions are adequate to the substance, there scientific conclusions 
may be trusted, and the answer cannot be more specific. Reason 
has no criterion of truth. “ Truth is individual, and no general 
principle, no abstract reflection, can be adequate to the content of 
what is individual.” * Truth has no criterion but the fuller truth. 

As the objective field of knowledge cannot be split up into an 
ordered part which is reasonable and scientific and a ‘ human’ part 
which is not reasonable or scientific, so the subjective function of 
knowledge resists arbitrary cleavage into an organ of the head and 
an organ of the heart,— intelligence and faith, understanding and 
intuition. The demand of the mind to extend determinateness is 
absolute and admits of no exception. The commonplace habit of 
supplementing the thinking intelligence by some emotional faculty 
to account for the appreciation of individuals and values springs 
from the failure to see how inextricably bound together feeling 
and intelligence are in any reasonable understanding of the world. 


1 Science and Method, Henri Poincaré, trans. Maitland, pp. 19, 20. 
2 Logic, Bosanquet, 2d ed., I, p. 3. 
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“ What is necessary is the appreciation of—the sense of the specific 
difference made by—complexes of particular kinds. . . . If you 
say it is thinking that does it, it is, you must add, thinking geo- 
metrically or musically or artistically or morally or religiously as 
the case may be. If you say it is feeling that does it, it is, you 
must add, the trained sensitiveness of the geometer or the musician, 
the painter or the man who cares for conduct or who possesses 
the religious frame of mind. It is a mind absorbed in these dif- 
ferent modes of being which at once sees the connections, and, 
necessarily, feels the difference they make to life.”* “ Intuition 
or insight means looking at an object intrinsically systematic and 
distinct, and discerning its constitutive terms and relations. So 
far from being illogical, it is the essential feature of the higher 


”2 


form of inference. In so far as contemporary science has been 
extremely rationalistic it is, broadly speaking, because its agents 
have not had a sufficient basis of relevant experience to enable 
them to perceive precisely the ‘ constitutive terms and relations.’ 
It takes an individual to understand an individual. “The man 
who is himself devoid of emotion or enthusiasm can seldom credit, 
and can never understand, the emotions of others, which have 
none the less played a principal part in cause and effect,” and, 
therefore, he cannot be even a scientific historian, says Mr. Trevel- 
yan." A man who feels most at home in tracing mathematical 
relationships will make but a poor psychologist, for he has no 
affinity with the more concrete life of mind. A scientist is a 
* reasonable ’ scientist, then, when his mind operates as a spring of 
adjustment perfectly adapting itself to whatever lies before it. 
For reason is no faculty which may be defined by exclusion of 
other mental habits or dispositions. It is nothing less, as was said 
at the beginning of the discussion, than the principle of the real 
and the pattern of the ideal. 

Our argument thus far has consisted in an analysis of the reac- 
tion of the normal mind to the present state and pretensions of 
science and an attempt to discover how far the conclusions of 
science may enter into a reasonable total attitude. Nothing has 

1 Implication and Linear Inference, Bosanquet, pp. 95, 96. 


2 Ibid., p. 94. 
8 Op. cit., p. 10. 
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been brought forward which would discredit at any point the 
tendency of the mind to think things through—to render experi- 
ence articulate by tracing connections and formulating laws. Just 
as the difficulty with science arises for reason in the too great 
narrowness of some of its procedures, so the unassimilable element 
in the “ maze of fact, fancy, and imagination ” of the literature of 
the church arises from an analogous infelicity of mental approach. 
Reason will absorb of the literature of the church only what that 
literature genuinely, persistently, and characteristically intends, 
not what has been foisted on it by unimaginative adherents of its 
letter. Of course no one in his mature moods cares for anything 
in religious literature except what it genuinely means, just as 
no genuine scientist is troubled by being deprived of the extrava- 
gances of pseudo-science. The problem is in each case a concrete 
one—that of determining the individual nature of the subject- 
matter and seeing if the interpretation put upon it actually fits with 
the best the mind can do with it. 

By the literature of the church is meant, I suppose, the Bible 
and prayer-book, such formulated doctrines as those of original 
sin, the vicarious atonement, and the freedom of the will, such 
legends as center about the life of St. Francis, hymns and ritual. 

It should have been a commonplace ever since the publication 
of the Theological-Political Tractate at least, that the language of 
Scripture is figurative, adapted to the habits of thought of the 
contemporaries, and that in interpretation context is all-important ; 
so that no thinking person should regard the body of religious 
intention as affected by the denial of the factual validity of refer- 
ences to the creation, millennium, or miraculous appearances of 
nature. These alleged ‘facts’ have been thrown out by reason 
simply because, in the last analysis, they are irrelevant to religion. 
The individual character of the religious experience asserts no 
claim over them. What matters is not the literal historical truth 
of the accounts of the Bible, but the reality of a certain compre- 
hensive claim of the spirit. 

The religious spirit is indifferent also to any limited form in 
which dogma may show itself. But the logical confusion between 
a dogma in its reasonable form and in its irrational narrowness is 
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not perhaps quite as obvious as the confusion between a perceivable 
event and a meaning. But the principle of criticism is the same. 
Sin, redemption, freedom, perfection are not abstract conceptions, 
but concrete universals, and their significance cannot be restricted 
to any one mode of apprehending them. If, for example, some 
one says: ‘ Contact with children, whose impulses when one under- 
stands them seem obviously well-grounded and to be steered 
rather than reversed, has put an end to my belief in sin; the fight 
against the flesh seems hard to make real, and to represent 
merely a bygone historical attitude,’—the objection is made rather 
to a certain interpretation of sin than to sin in the philosophical 
sense. The particular interpretation implied in the attack need 
only be stated to show that it is a parody on the widest meaning 
of the notion. Jf the doctrine of the church read: Man is at birth 
wholly turned toward evil and has no inborn capacity for laying 
hold of good, then it would be logical to reply: The natural im- 
pulses need rather to be steered than reversed. The truth is that 
within the very objection to sin as a narrow and absolute doctrine 
is the germ of its statement as a rational one. For what is the 
implication of the word ‘steered’? If man’s nature were wholly 
given over to good from its very inception there would be no need 
of direction. Man would live flower-like, ignorant of internal con- 
flict, untouched by moral praise or blame. But there is a relative, 
though not a fixed, distinction within the self, which provides for 
all we really mean by sin and the fight against the flesh. “ The 
constituents of the bad self may not be bad. . . . What is certain 
is, that there is some self in which we feel that we are doing and 
willing our best—affirming the greatest values which on the whole 
we can—and that there is some self, some habit, desire, rebellious 
temper, course of conduct, in which we know that we are conflict- 
ing with our best, and depressing the highest accessible values. 
Both might be right for us, if we could have both; but we find 
them to conflict, and thus one of them becomes bad. Why is it 
bad? Because it is in contradiction with the good.”* Reason 
rejects the idea of sin only when sin is taken arbitrarily out of 
context with our familiar human experience. A malicious infant 


1 Some Suggestions in Ethics, Bosanquet, pp. 107, 109, 110. 
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is not an empirical reality, but a man ‘ at his best’ or ‘ at his worst ’ 
is. “If we think that the will to be good grows up as a matter 
of course in every man, and maintains itself in his mind without 
help from a greater power than his, then we are in a fool’s para- 
dise, and have still much to learn from the Catholic Church.” + 
The treatment of this one religious doctrine is typical of the 
possible treatment of all the important ones. For example, Bosan- 
quet tells us that when critical ideas directed against current ortho- 
dox Christianity first made an impression on his mind the doctrine 
of the vicarious atonement seemed to him shocking and unjust, 
but that years of reflection made it appear to him an obvious and 
primary truth. He had passed in the meantime, he says, from a 
rationalistic individualism to a doctrine of spiritual membership.* 
The same reconstruction of meaning may be effected with the 
doctrine of eternal life and with the conception of God. Even 
the old ‘ proofs’ of God’s existence are not dead. There are in 
current philosophical literature several rehabilitations of the onto- 
logical proof of Anselm, the novelty of which consists rather in 
their more familiar language and adaptation to the detailed expan- 
sion of scientific knowledge than in ultimately changed meaning. 
The line between reason and unreason falls, again, within fancy 
as embodied in church literature, and not between its absence and 
presence. If by fancy is intended the capricious and whimsical 
use of the imagination, the positing of opinions that have no basis 
in reflection, then so far fancy is an offense to a sane religion. 
The association of external formalities with spiritual virtue seems 
like child’s play to the seasoned religious intelligence. Here the 
love of the sensuous leaves its hold on reality and becomes ‘ folly 
and intemperance.’ But there is probably less of this fancifulness 
in traditional religious fancy than unimaginative theorists suppose. 
It is indeed a pedestrian mind that does not perceive a rational 
intent in the cult of the virgin or in the fresh and dramatic songs 
and expressions of St. Francis. To class these pictures of the 
imagination as ‘mere poetry’ or illusion and not to include them 
as an integral part of a comprehensive religious philosophy is to 


1 Civilization of Christendom, Bosanquet, pp. 117, 118. 
2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, Bosanquet, p. 147. 
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be as narrow on the one hand as it is on the other to stick in the 
mere pictures without apprehension of their meaning. 

It is fancy indeed in the best sense of the word which has kept 
religion sane. When the church has shown a disposition to drop 
into abstract speculation or historic literalism, fancy, sensitive and 
poetic by nature, has sometimes saved it from the logical outcome 
of its method. 

He saves the sheep, the goats he doth not save. 
So rang Tertullian’s sentence . . . 
But she sighed, 
The infant Church! of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave. 
and in the Catacombs, 
With . . . heart inspired true... 


She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 
And on his shoulders, not a lamb, a kid. 


And the fancy of the church has been creative as well as corrective. 
What but the ingenious fancy of a saint would have struck off the 
conceit of monks as God’s minstrels or jugglers, and so reinforced 
with peculiar effectiveness the philosophical truth that the highest 
level of life involves a cheerful temper ? 

The outcome of our consideration of the question as to how the 
mind may find some middle course between the rationalism of 
science and the maze of the literary tradition of the church may 
seem at first to be meagre. The golden mean of reason is always 
a principle, a fundamental law, and not a rule which applies im- 
mediately to the particular case. And that means that the task of 
criticism in the light of reason is never done. There must always 
be readjustment of class-concepts to the growing and individual 
reality which reason defines. Wherever a tension is felt in the 
progressive work of understanding, there the need is for fresh 
investigation of what experience at that point is and implies. 
Reality will always shatter a procrustean conceptual frame. The 
category of cause and effect is too narrow for the historical process, 
and the categories of space and time have but slight relevance in 
religious tradition. To say that the principle of reason demands 
nothing more than that a thing be defined in terms of what it is, 
is not to beg the question nor to make a meagre assertion, for to 
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learn what a thing is calls for the united efforts of all the mental 
powers, calculation and inference, divination and sensibility. Rea- 
son is not a faculty or special method, but the affinity of the mind 
as a whole for reality; and the share of reason which any finite 
intelligence may hope to enjoy is measured by his sensitiveness to 
the differentiations of reality and his willingness to take the risks 
of interpretation as they come. 


KATHERINE GILBERT. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 
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BOSANQUET ON TELEOLOGY AS A METAPHYSICAL 
CATEGORY. 


HE contributions made by Professor Bosanquet to contempo- 
rary philosophy are numerous and significant. The results 
of his logical studies are well known and are, of course, of lasting 
value ; and the insights attained by him in the field of metaphysical 
inquiry will undoubtedly remain as monuments to his unusual 
metaphysical acumen. His work in this latter field seems to me 
of peculiar importance just at this period of philosophical thought 
when metaphysical speculation is not infrequently decried and the 
doubt entertained even by serious thinkers whether after all it is 
worth the candle. His patient and profound elaboration of the 
concept of a ‘world’ and his persistent and highly systematic 
application of the doctrine in widely diverse fields are alone suffi- 
cient to guarantee his writings an abiding place in the interest of 
all serious students of philosophy. To say that the results of his 
thinking mark basal currents within present tendencies is to make 
a statement which presumably no philosopher, of whatever faith, 
would question. Whether one agrees with these results or not, 
one must at least be cognisant of them and take them into account. 
To my mind it seems no exaggeration to say that a philosophy 
which has not squared its tenets with the fundamental theses so 
richly elaborated by this far-visioned thinker cannot in the end 
hope to be satisfactory. 

But the purpose of this paper is neither to laud Professor Bo- 
sanquet’s significance as a philosopher nor to appraise the value 
of his general contributions to philosophy. Its task is the humbler 
one of trying to follow and evaluate one side of his system upon 
which, as he himself suggests,’ certain issues of importance hinge. 
Exposition of his analysis of teleology and a brief consideration 
of some of the implications and assumptions of that analysis are 
its aim. 

1 Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 1921, p. 188. 
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I, 


In his exceedingly stimulating and helpful consideration of cur- 
rent tendencies in philosophy, Professor Bosanquet lays especial 
emphasis upon the problem of time and its importance for philos- 
ophy. He even regards it as a crucial problem. Debate upon it, 
he thinks, has divided philosophers into two factions, the distinc- 
tion at stake being “that between time in the Absolute and the 
Absolute in time.” Those who would place the Absolute in time 
Professor Bosanquet calls ‘ progressists’: their demand is that 
there shall be “ absolute and ultimate progress in the real.” Over 
against them are arrayed the ‘ perfectionists ’—if I may be per- 
mitted so to name them—who would put time in the Absolute; 
for them the temporai series is only an adumbration, necessary, to 
be sure, but an adumbration still, of a deeper totality which in its 
perfection knows no change and upon which there is no ‘ shadow 
that is cast by turning.’ For the one group the moral point of 
view is ultimate ; for the other, the religious. 

Professor Bosanquet has himself fully and clearly stated the 
alternatives as they lie in his mind: “ That spatio-temporal exist- 
ence must be a succession of events ad infinitum is common ground. 
Now thought furnishes us with an idea of self-realisation, com- 
pleteness, perfection, and the succession of events ad infinitum is 
all the actual existence we have hope of possessing in which this 
idea of perfection could be realised. . . . There is a view of life 
from which the demand and this condition of its fulfilment can 
be brought together. This is the moral point of view, which trans- 
lates perfection into perfectibility. . . . Nothing is or can be what 
it ought to be, but it is always going to be what it ought to be; 
and this is a demand which can be fulfilled in a series of facts. 
And thus, the moral point of view can, it would appear, be satis- 
fied by a universe whose total reality is ultimately and actually a 
Succession. . . . For us, on the other hand, there is another possi- 
bility. Let the series be the revelation, springing from an infinite 
and inexhaustible source, a series infinite because the source is 
inexhaustible, but finite because conditioned by finite spirits. Then 


1 Op. cit., p. 217. 
2 Ibid., p. 126. 
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we can pass from the moral point of view to the point of view of 
religion. . . . For us it [the Absolute] is the living source of the 
series, a source with which we can identify ourselves by faith and 
will, and therefore can unite ourselves with its perfection, although 
not in factual existence transcending the temporal series. Then 
the world of realities into which we rise by faith and will, and 
which we find suggested everywhere in the spatio-temporal region, 
and are able in a measure to introduce there in so far as we live 
for true values—this is not in ultimate reality a universe of time 
and change.” * 

I have quoted thus at length Professor Bosanquet’s statement 
of the alternative views for two reasons. In the first place, it 
presents an antagonism which to his mind seemed fundamental in 
the discussion of metaphysical problems and which expresses a 
basal dichotomy of contemporary metaphysical thought. In the 
second place, and primarily for our present purpose, it gives us a 
vivid picture of the general background in the light of which his 
analysis of the notion of teleology proceeds. For it is his con- 
viction that the progressist’s position is nothing more than “an 
attractive evasion of the fundamental problem,” * and that the per- 
fectionist alone has steadfastly faced the issue and satisfactorily 
solved this inescapable paradox of life. And this conviction is, 
he thinks, sufficiently guaranteed by an analysis of the category 
that is inextricably involved in the debate as basal to it—the cate- 
gory of teleology.* With this in mind we now turn to a considera- 
tion of his analysis. 


II. 


Instead of trying to follow Professor Bosanquet’s analysis in 
all of its nuances, I shall confine myself to what appear to be the 
main results emerging from it and the general outline of the argu- 
ment by which these results are obtained. 

The results are: that the term ‘teleology’ has two meanings 
which are quite distinct and which must be kept separate in any 
intelligent discussion of the problem; that in its prima facie mean- 

1 Op. cit., pp. 215-216. 


2 Ibid., p. 217 and elsewhere. 
8 Cf. ibid., pp. 114, 188. 
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ing teleology is not a metaphysical, but only a psychological, idea 
and cannot without contradiction be applied to the totality of 
things; and that in its profounder meaning it is essentially a non- 
temporal category and when applied to the universe, as it must be, 
it not only does not imply that the Absolute is in time, but it 
implies precisely the reverse. 

The two meanings of ‘teleology’ stand out fairly clearly. On 
the one hand, and most obviously, it refers to a purposive order 
involving items related to each other as ‘end’ and ‘ means ’; taken 
in this meaning it is applicable only to a series in which conscious 
purposes are fulfilled and is essentially identical with accomplish- 
ment, perfectibility. But there is a deeper interpretation in which 
the term refers to a nexus of relations within a perfect whole; 
here it means completion, perfection. The distinction can be made 
clearer, perhaps, by reference to the dual meaning of ‘end’ from 
which the double meaning of teleology arises. ‘End’ means both 
conclusion and completeness. In the first meaning, a teleological 
situation is constituted by a series of events in which certain ones 
are set off as ‘end’ and more or less sharply sundered from others 
taken as ‘means.’ Here ‘ purpose’ in the sense of want or incom- 
pleteness is prominent; a finite individual life would, as I under- 
stand, exemplify it. In the second meaning of the term ‘end,’ 
however, the teleological situation is not at all a series of events 
loosely joined and separable as ‘end’ and ‘ means,’ but rather a 
nexus of relations so delicately conjoined that the distinction be- 
tween ‘end’ and ‘means’ loses, or threatens to lose, all signifi- 
cance. Here “purpose gua purpose is negligible. . . . It is the 
nexus of relations held together by the distinctly apprehended 
whole which determines the implications of one in another and 
vice versa. And in such a nexus, in proportion to the complete- 
ness of its interconnection, no part can be idle; and if it presents 
on one side the aspect of a purpose—say, like the total embodied 
will of a society—it must be a purpose such that every so-called 
means is a modification of the end and every feature of the end 
imparts a character to something which might also be called a 
means.” * 


1From Professor Bosanquet’s article, ‘The Relation of Coherence to Im- 
mediacy and Specific Purpose,” Puitosorpmicat Review, Vol. XXVI, 1917, p. 


271. 
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The transition of thought from the first to the second of these 
meanings of teleology is necessary. It is forced upon us as we 
penetrate further into the nature of reality. Starting with the 
sharp separation between end and means as it appears in the ordi- 
nary affairs of practical experience, we soon discover that the 
temporal distinctness between end and means loses its sharpness, 
Deeper penetration leads us to see that we can no longer think of 
the end as out yonder in the future, and of the means as present 
devices whose sole function is to lead up to it. “ We soon come 
to recognise that what we have called an end, as if it were a goal 
and a stopping-place, is in reality ‘ not a point, but a line,’ or even 
a solid; that it expands itself, irregularly, over the whole process 
of our activity. When, for example, we are dealing with a total 
system, whether of life or of nature, how are we to discriminate 
between end and means?” * On further reflection, thus, end and 
means tend to blend inextricably; and we are driven from the 
principle of purposiveness to the principle of individuality or non- 
contradiction in our analysis of the concept of teleology.” 

This inevitable blending of end and means points a moral of 
great importance, namely, that teleology in its prima facie meaning 
is only an ‘arbitrary and eclectic’ notion. As so construed, it 
cannot without manifest contradiction be predicated of the totality 
of things: as a metaphysical concept it breaks down completely. 
The whole cannot want anything, it has no unfulfilled desire; 
there are within it no non-adjustments to be adjusted, no incom- 
pletion to be removed, and hence it cannot be conceived as being 
a will or as involving an ought.* To speak of it as teleological, as 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 125. 

2 Jbid., pp. 126-127. “In this transition, the principle of purposiveness, of 
a nature imperative on every element of a whole, expands into the principle of 
Individuality, or positive non-contradiction. In working with it, we substitute 
the idea of perfection or the whole—a logical or metaphysical, non-temporal, and 
religious idea—for that of de facto purpose—a psychological, temporal, and 
ethical idea. We deal with a substantive criterion of value applicable to every 
detail of totality, and equally valid if Time is treated as an appearance.” 

3“ A purpose, or a will, can never be the whole of a world. A purpose al- 
ways means that, founding yourself on matter accepted as a basis, you recognise 
a certain alteration as essential in view of the admitted situation, for the restora 


tion or partial restoration of harmony. Ex nihilo nihil. You cannot gather 
material for purpose out of no situation. The content you are impelled to pro 
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using means to accomplish ends, is, consequently, unmeaning be- 
cause contradictory. In this sense teleology is a temporal, psycho- 
logical, and ethical concept; it has no metaphysical value, and to 
attempt to give it a cosmic status is merely to attempt the 
impossible. 

In the second meaning of the term, however, it is not only per- 
missable, it is necessary, to affirm teleology of reality. For this 
view of teleology substitutes for the principle of purposiveness 
and incompletion the principle of non-contradiction and comple- 
tion, in a word, individuality ; and this is precisely what reality is. 
To be sure, this is teleology in a very different sense from what 
is ordinarily understood by the term. And the importance of this 
distinction is really the burden of Professor Bosanquet’s message : 
“In extending the idea of teleology to the universe as a whole we 
are turning from the question whether this fact or that has the 
appearance of being contrived for a purpose, to the question 
whether the totality ... cam be apprehended or conceived as 
satisfactory, i.e., as a supreme value.”* But it is teleology still, 
or may be so called. And with this application of teleology to the 
world-whole time is, of course, ipso facto denied. Now we are 
conceiving of the whole, not as purposive and hence temporal, but 
as a nexus of relations which is ultimately satisfactory, non-con- 
tradictory, perfect, and which consequently is strictly non-temporal. 
As thus teleological the whole is in a state of perfect logical 
equilibrium. 

The upshot of the whole matter, thus, would seem to be that 
the question whether teleology is an ultimate category depends 
altogether on what is to be understood by the term. If by it is 
meant a purposive system such that part is set temporally over 
duce must be relative to a content which you admit. The same is true of Will, 
and of Ought. . . . Will and Ought, in a word, are the properties of a world 
that mends discrepancies within itself by a process in time. There can be no 
will or ought except on the basis of a presupposed reality, within which non- 
adjustment calls for adjustment. . . . Therefore, it seems unintelligible for the 
Absolute or for any perfect experience to be a will or purpose. It would be a 
meaningless pursuit of nothing in particular.” (Principle of Individuality and 
Value, Appendix I, 3, pp. 391-393.) The same argument is advanced in Meeting 


of Extremes, chapters V, VI, and IX. 
1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 127. 
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against part as end and means, the end being a goal towards which 
the present runs, then teleology is only a sub-form of human in- 
telligence and cannot without contradiction be predicated of the 
whole; in this meaning it is sharply distinct from the concept of 
a ‘world.’ If, on the other hand, it is taken to mean a ‘ world, 
a system in which the interpenetration of elements is such that no 
one ‘ remains idle’ but each is touched by all and all by each and 
no trace of contradiction or incompleteness mars the perfect har- 
mony, then teleology is predicable of reality, or, perhaps more 
accurately, is reality; in this construction it is not meaningless to 
say that reality is teleological. So we may without contradiction 
say that reality is, and is not, teleological: as a process in time 
going on to the realization of unrealized purposes, it is not teleo- 
logical; as a perfect system of absolutely harmoniously interpene- 
trating elements, it is teleological. Thus we can understand the 
apparently paradoxical statement: “ Things are not teleological 
because they are purposed, but are purposed because they are 
teleological.” * 

The elimination of purpose from the concept of teleology as an 
indispensable element within it seems to have been the result of 
the development of Professor Bosanquet’s thought from its earlier 
to its later stages. In the first edition of the Logic purpose is 
actively defended as the essence of system and is made founda- 
tional to all judgments of value.? But in the Principle of Indi 
viduality and Value, as we have seen above, the emphasis is quite 
differently placed ; purposiveness is exchanged for the principle of 
‘individuality,’ and non-contradiction becomes foundational to 
value. Professor Bosanquet himself was not unconscious of this 
change in view; on the contrary, he called explicit attention to it 
in the footnotes added to the second edition of the Logic and 
frankly admitted the justice, in principle, of Professor Sabine’s 

1 Op. ctt., p. 137- 

2 Cf. Logic. Vol. II, pp. 199-200. “ After analysing . . . the matter of the 
universal into a system of reciprocally determined parts and moments, we have 
forced upon us the question whether the totality of these parts or moments cor 
responds in detail to the purpose with which we credit it. Such correspondence 
is what we understand by goodness or value.” Contrast with this the following: 


“ Every purpose, no doubt, implies a subjective value, but there is no reason why 
every true value should be a purpose.” (Principle, p. 127.) 
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account of the direction in which the development leads.t The 
interesting aspect of the change in emphasis, to my mind, is the 
deeper change it seems to be symptomatic of, which was con- 
comitantly taking place in Professor Bosanquet’s logical theory— 
namely, the transvaluation of ‘a world.’ For I do not seem to 
find in the Logic the conception of ‘a world’ perfect and non- 
contradictory in the sense in which the later discussion defines 
those terms. However, the change is an interesting drift in the 
evolution of Professor Bosanquet’s thought. 


ITI. 


However one may evaluate finally Professor Bosanquet’s analy- 
sis of the notion of teleology, it seems clear that the attack which 
he makes against teleology as progress in a mere series of events 
is wholly successful. A series in which end and means are sun- 
dered as if the end were only a goal to be attained somewhere in 
the future and the means only vehicles or instruments for its 
attainment cannot stand before serious scrutiny. It is,as Professor 
Bosanquet clearly shows that a deeper penetration discloses, not 
even an accurate representation of finite experience, to say nothing 
of its adequacy as an ultimate conception. In its prima facie 
meaning it is entirely an arbitrary notion and cannot be said to 
have ontological significance. And any philosophy which would 
take it in this meaning and give it a metaphysical status must in 
the end admit its bankruptcy. So much Professor Bosanquet has 
to my mind conclusively shown. 

On the other hand, I do not find that his analysis is wholly free 
from difficulties, and I wish here briefly to suggest what some of 
the fundamental ones appear to me to be. A convenient point of 
departure for this undertaking may be found in the fact that the 
results which we have found emerging from Professor Bosanquet’s 
study are apparently inconsistent, on one side at least, with explicit 
Statements in other places made by him. For he at times speaks 
as if he were convinced that teleology can in no sense be taken 
as a metaphysical principle. 

1See Professor Bosanquet’s reply (PuiLosopmicat Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 


271) to Professor Sabine’s criticism of the ‘concrete universal’ (same journal, 
Vol. XXT). 
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In the opening lecture of the Principle, for example, he makes 
the unqualified assertion: “ A teleology cannot be ultimate ; it can 
express nothing but a necessity for change founded upon a whole 
which constitutes the situation to be modified, and, in that, the 
need for modification.”* And in his later discussion of the prob- 
lem as we find it presented in the Meeting of Extremes he is per- 
haps even more explicit: “I have dwelt elsewhere on the self- 
contradictoriness of a finite teleology as a metaphysical conception. 
I say finite teleology, for a teleology which is not a feature of a 
finite being is inconceivable.”* Such statements might be paral- 
leled by others, and they seem to stand in the way of the results 
above obtained which look in the direction of a redefinition, 
through deeper penetration into the facts, of the notion of teleology 
to make it fit for metaphysical use. And, if I am not mistaken, 
there is a point of considerable significance in this apparent 
inconsistency. 

Of course, the obvious and easy way around the difficulty here 
is to assume that in statements like those quoted in the preceding 
paragraph Professor Bosanquet is always thinking of teleology as 
a psychological and ethical concept. Certainly this simple assump 
tion—in no wise a violent one—is sufficient to relieve him of the 
charge of formal inconsistency. And if the charge were only one 
of formal inconsistency I should have no interest in mentioning 
the difficulty. But there seem to be grounds for holding that the 
difficulty is of deeper root. To my mind at least, the inconsistency 
arises out of the author’s tendency to overlook the dual meaning 
attaching to the term ‘teleology’ which he himself has done so 
much to bring to light. Taking into consideration Professor Bo- 
sanquet’s whole attitude on the problem and particularly his criti- 
cisms of the position that he is concerned to repel, one can with 
difficulty avoid the feeling that he himself is not always mindful 
of his own distinction between teleology in its prima facie meaning 
and teleology in the meaning which a deepening analysis attaches 
to it. In attacking the progressists, for example, he sometimes 
appears to think it sufficient to point out that a finite teleology 

1P. 16, 


2P. 114. The reference here is to the author’s discussion in the Appendix 
to the Principle. 
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applied to the whole is self-contradictory, the assumption, as I 
understand it, being that teleology in any other sense is inconceiv- 
able. Finite teleology predicated of the infinite is ipso facto self- 
contradictory, hence the end of teleology as a metaphysical idea— 
such at times is the argument as I read it. And, if I follow aright, 
the argument neglects the possibility that in some sense teleology 
may attain unto a metaphysical status—a possibility which Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet has taught me at least to look upon as a very 
probable hypothesis. 

A criticism which reaches further into the matter seems to my 
mind inevitably to emerge from the preceding considerations, and 
I shall attempt here briefly to set it down. It appears to be only 
an extension of the preceding point. Facing the two meanings of 
teleology so convincingly defined by Professor Bosanquet, one 
must, it would seem, admit that they are distinct and that any 
intelligent discussion of the problem at issue must keep them sepa- 
rate. But the question still lingers whether they exhaust the pos- 
sible meanings of the term, whether a third meaning does not nec- 
essarily emerge from the facts, and whether, if this third meaning 
has factual justification, taking it into account does not change the 
complexion of the debate in some significant manner. Formally, 
the question is simple. In a complete disjuncion the disproof of 
one side is a virtual proof of the other. If, then, the two meanings 
of teleology suggested by Professor Bosanquet exhaust the possi- 
bilities, proof that one is self-contradictory leaves the other stand- 
ing in its own right. But if a third meaning can show claims why 
it should be considered, the argument is not quite so simple. And, 
to my mind at least, Professor Bosanquet’s argument proceeds 
upon the assumption that it is founded upon a sharp disjunction. 

But as I view the matter this assumption is not justifiable, and 
in conclusion I wish to urge this point. Between the conception 
of teleology in its prima facie meaning and the conception of it 
with which Professor Bosanquet’s analysis ends I seem to discern 
a third view which lies between these extremes. The extremes 
appear to my mind equally unsatisfactory. If no even quasi- 
Serious analysis of a purposive system can stop long at the position 
that end and means are sharply sundered and only externally 
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connected with each other, it seems equally obvious that no analysis 
of such a system, however penetrating the analysis may be, can 
satisfactorily describe it as an ‘ individuality’ untouched by mal- 
adjustments ; to use teleology in this latter sense is really to stretch 
the meaning of the word beyond recognition and to transform it 
into what threatens to become a pure abstraction." Between the 
view of teleology as applicable only to a series in which the ‘ end’ 
lies yonder in the future like a point or a star or even a ‘ divine 
event,’ sharply sundered from present actualities, on the one hand, 
and the view of it as denoting a dead perfect calm of unruffled 
satisfaction and non-contradiction, on the other, there still seems 
to be the possibility of conceiving it as symbolizing a process in 
which are progressively realized precisely those ends that bud and 
grow within and out of present actualities, which are thus at once 
means and ends. This third conception must, of course, fight its 
way. Such a teleology may be too finite to be predicable of the 
infinite, too partial to be applied to the whole, too imperfect to 
envisage perfection. But, if so and if it can be shown to bea 
deeper interpretation of teleological systems such as we know than 
are either of the other conceptions, the question still remains as to 
what that signifies. Does it signify the total bankruptcy of ‘ tele- 
ology,’ or does it demand perchance a revision of our view of ‘ the 
infinite’ and ‘ perfection’? If the principle upon which Professor 
Bosanquet lays frequent emphasis be accepted as the guide of our 
quest, the latter alternative, it would seem, would have to be ac- 
cepted. For he constantly urges that we must seek the infinite in 
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1“ If pragmatism often seems to involve a subjective, and therefore, prema- 
ture, teleology, absolute idealism seems to run the risk—at least equally serious— 
of losing itself in the contemplation of a perfect whole, conceived so indefinitely 
as to afford no real standard of evaluation. And, moreover, if value is to be 
estimated in terms of ‘nearness to the ultimate whole,’ by what means is the 
degree of such ‘nearness’ to be determined? ‘That the ideal belongs to the 
future,’ in the sense of belonging merely to the future, is the ‘great enemy’ not 
only of ‘ all sane idealism,’ but of all clear thinking, where values are concerned ; 
but to conceive the ideal as intelligible apart from the process of temporal de 
velopment is to conceive it in the abstract, no matter what the disclaimers, and 
no matter how often the word ‘concrete’ is appropriated for the sinister view 
thus developed.” (Professor Albee, in a review of The Principle of Individw 
ality and Value, Puttosopuicat Review, Vol. XXII, 1913, p. 312.) 
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the depths of the finite, the perfect in the deep-lying leadings of 
the imperfect.* 

This third conception of teleology seems to me to destroy the 
disjunction which Professor Bosanquet finds to be of such funda- 
mental and fateful importance in contemporary tendencies. The 
dilemma : either “ time in the Absolute ” or “ the Absolute in time ” 
is destroyed by the introduction of a third possibility, namely, the 
Absolute through time. The old dichotomy between the ‘ moral’ 
and the ‘ religious’ points of view is broken down. On the basis 
of this conception, it is no longer necessary to limit the ‘ moral’ 
point of view exclusively to the temporal series, turning the re- 
ligious ‘ faith and will’ out into the—I am tempted to say, barren— 
calm of an eternally fixed, because ineffably perfect, ‘nexus of 
relations ’’; on the contrary, the two points of view could be, and 
would have to be, united as different points of approach to the 
same reality whose nature is such that its very perfection lies pre- 
cisely and exclusively within its perfectibility. So at least the 
matter stands in my mind. 

But this is no occasion for extended criticism. The object of 
this paper in its original conception was primarily expository, and 
it probably would have had more value if it had followed more 
closely that aim. For the significance of Professor Bosanquet’s 
analysis, at any rate, cannot be doubted. Whatever difficulties 
may inhere in it and whatever views one may hold concerning its 
adequacy, it is an exceedingly important bit of philosophical work. 
So far as my knowledge extends, a more searching or more sug- 
gestive inquiry into the concept of teleology has not elsewhere been 
made. Patiently and skillfully, with the precision of the artist, 

1“ The absolute or infinite should present itself to us as more of the finite, 
or the finite at its best, and not as its extinction. More, not in time nor in 
quantity, but in completeness, in progress along the path of continuity which is 
indicated by the nature of things.” (Principle, p. 255.) This thesis is, of course, 
maintained in varying phraseology by Professor Bosanquet throughout his writ- 
ings: it is basal in his thought. I do not press here the question how there 
could be ‘ progress’ along any ‘path’ in a timeless whole. I only urge that, if 
his principle be correct, as I believe it is, and if a deepening penetration of finite 
experience substantiates the view of teleology above suggested, then it would 


Seem to be logically necessary to make room in the conception of the ‘ absolute,’ 
or total system, for such teleological endeavor. 
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the author draws out and presents clearly before us many of the 
basal features of an admittedly difficult concept, and thus he gives 
us the opportunity to secure definite glimpses into its intricacies, 
If one does not always agree with the assumptions that appear to 
underlie his analysis or with all of the implications that are read 
out of it, one cannot fail to be conscious how much one owes to 
it. The master hand is there at work, and the vision that guides 
the undertaking is magnificent in its reaches. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
University or Texas. 



































AN ESTIMATE OF BOSANQUET’S PHILOSOPHY. 


y is possible, owing to Bosanquet’s piety towards earlier Eng- 

lish idealists, notably Green, and to his generous acknowledg- 
ments of his indebtedness to Bradley, that the massiveness and 
value of Bosanquet’s own work may not be entirely recognized. 
There is, quite obviously, a close resemblance between the move- 
ment from Kant to Hegel and the English movement from Green 
to Bradley and Bosanquet. The resemblance extends to the lit- 
erary and religious outposts of the two movements. In the Eng- 
lish movement the work of rendering an idealistic interpretation 
of experience has been done over again, as Green said it must be, 
from a fresh and independent standpoint and one free from the 
arbitrary constructions which the great Germans could not refrain 
from attempting with their wondrous new tool—the Dialectic 
Method. Bradley and Bosanquet are not mere Anglicised Hegels. 
While their work is continuous with the great idealistic tradition 
they re-state and add new goods to the tradition. I think they 
are the high lights in the greatest philosophical movement of the 
English-writing world up to the present (and the realistic move- 
ment is correcting their deficiencies, but that is another story). I 
understand that there never was any deliberate collaboration be- 
tween Bradley and Bosanquet. All the more striking, then, is the 
unity of spirit and outlook that permeates their marked differences 
in intellectual temperament and method of handling philosophical 
questions. I can think of no better way to state this unity than 
to say that it is a harmony in the spiritual evaluation of the whole 
spectacle of human thought, deed, and experience. Bradley, with 
his brilliant critical dialectic and the profound constructive insight 
to which this dialectic is the way, has not yet built out a positive 
interpretation, in the light of his central principle, of the concrete 
spiritual structures of civilization. He clears the ground of the 
obstructions in the way of a right view and he gives us vivid 
glimpses of the promised land. Bosanquet’s philosophy is a more 
concrete idealism, for he does give us a positive and constructive 
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interpretation of the main concrete forms of human culture. Thus 
he builds out, with rich learning and profound and irenic insight, 
the superstructure of objective idealism. On this ground I esteem 
him the greatest of English idealists. 

What impress me, first of all, in attempting a brief review of 
Bosanquet’s work, are the extraordinary sweep of his knowledge, 
the penetrative quality of his insights and the fine balance of his 
judgments. Everywhere he exemplifies his own ideals of truth— 
comprehensiveness, depth and coherence. He is equally at home 
in weighing the developments of social and political life, literature, 
art, religion, science and philosophy. In this respect I consider 
Bosanquet to be the objective idealist or “ speculative philosopher” 
(as he, in his later years, often preferred to put it) since Hegel 
who stands nearest to Hegel. For the student who seeks to know 
what objective idealism means Bosanquet is, today, a better master 
to begin on than Hegel. He speaks our language and takes ac- 
count of what has happened since Hegel. So far as I know, there 
is not now, nor has been recently, any one on the continent of 
Europe who quite ranks with him. Another striking characteristic 
of Bosanquet was the way in which, up to the very end of his life, 
he illuminated his main positions by taking fresh and penetrating 
stock of new movements such as Neo-realism and the Italian Neo- 
idealism. 

Bosanquet’s position in philosophy will be judged chiefly, I take 
it, by his great Logic, his Gifford Lectures and his Philosophical 
Theory of the State; though I cannot regard the last-named work 
as ranking with the others. He seems to me not free from the 
excessive state-worship which was also Hegel’s greatest weakness. 
Bosanquet does less than full justice to other and non-political 
modes in which the social good finds realization. There are indi- 
cations, in his Social and International Ideals, that he modified his 
position somewhat in this matter. 

The Logic seems to me the greatest masterpiece of logical 
writing in our tongue. Indeed, the treatment of the nature and 
forms of judgment, in the first volume, surpasses all that had 
hitherto been done. It is one of the great and lasting achieve- 
ments of human thought. The working out of the doctrine that 
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consciousness is a continuous judgment; that the latter is the intel- 
lectual function which defines reality ; that no hard and fast bound- 
aries can be set between the given and its judgmental extension; 
that all explanation is within the nature of the universe as an 
organic whole or concrete universal,—all these principles, with their 
implications and applications in regard to the nature of reality and 
the places of mind and thought in the whole, as Bosanquet has 
developed them, constitute the most thorough and significant con- 
tribution to Logic, as the theory of thought, since Hegel. In the 
Logic I would further single out, for emphasis, the wonderfully 
full and balanced treatment of the basic principles of a true theory 
of knowledge in chapters VI to X of Volume II, in the second 
edition. Here Bosanquet has stated, in an entirely adequate 
manner, the principle of coherence, the relations of mediacy and 
immediacy, the place of thought in reality, and the logical structure 
of reality. He has, in most telling fashion, shown the defects of 
logical atomism with its “ world of tiny absolutes,” as well as of 
genetic and instrumental logic. He has set forth the true import 
of the doctrine of relations, the nature of judgment as involving 
a world in the sense of a living whole of members in relation, and, 
finally, by consequence, the true place of our minds within the 
universe as organs for “ eliciting ” its reality in the form of truth. 

The same qualities of fertile and penetrating insight and bal- 
anced comprehensiveness characterise his Gifford Lectures, though 
I am not prepared to rank the Gifford Lectures with the Logic. 
“Tt seems well within the mark to say that a careful analysis of 
a single day’s life of any fairly typical human being would establish 
triumphantly all that is needed in principle for the affirmation of 
the Absolute” (Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 377). 
“When we come to the great achievements of knowledge, of social 
and super-social morality, of the sense of beauty, and of religion, 
the argument that the limits of our normal self cannot be applied 
as limitations to our ultimate self becomes irresistible. But as, in 
this sphere, the principal transformations of the minimum self are 
already victoriously initiated, and in some degree set apart, the 
evidence of such transformations as normal facts of conscious liv- 
ing is actually less striking than in the course of a common day 
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when we are continually aware ot their taking place. . . . Regarded 
from such a point of view the Absolute is simply the high-water 
mark of fluctuations in experience, of which, in general, we are 
daily and normally aware” (Jbid., p. 378). Here is stated the 
fundamental thesis of Bosanquet’s idealism, as of Plato’s and 
Hegel’s. And no other idealist has done more to make good the 
thesis. In the light of Bosanquet’s working out of this thesis, 
James’ remarks in regard to the tender-mindedness of idealism 
and all the talk about a marble temple shining on a hill, etc., are 
the veriest travesties of the spirit of British idealism. From the 
everyday life of ordinary civilized man—from social morality, 
from practical life, from the works of the great poets and artists, 
from religion—Bosanquet exhibits the nisus of development to- 
wards communion and union with the spirit of living totality ever 
at work in the principle of spiritual fulfilment through self-tran- 
scendence which is the essence of finite mind or “ soul” ; by virtue 
of which finite mind is more than finite. 

It is almost impossible to single out, in so closely knit a work as 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, the especially significant 
contributions. The whole thing deals with “the central experi- 
ences.” But, as I turn once more the pages and note my markings, 
there rise to my thought as especially illuminating the discussions 
of the concrete universal, of teleology, individuality and value, of 
the mind-body relation, of negativity, and of self-consciousness as 
the clue to the typical structure of reality; and such great sayings 
as—“ the arduousness of reality;” “the true embodiment of the 
logical universal takes the shape of a world whose members are 
worlds ;” “even the call to endurance is a call to opportunity;” 
“the great philosophers . . . are just those who have succeeded 
in discerning the great and simple facts; ” “ we could not possibly 
be satisfied . . . in a universe in which we could be content;” 
“the universe is not a place of pleasure .. .; it is... a place 
of soul-making ; ” “ the principle of life and reality is one through- 
out, and is the principle of individuality ;” “ the great enemy of all 
sane idealism is the notion that the ideal belongs to the future;” 
“for if there is anything that is given, it is a perpetual unrest of 
action and cognition ; ” “ it is things, is it not? which set the prob 
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lems of life for persons ; ” “ all that finite selfhood exists to achieve, 
self-maintenance in self-transcendence,” etc. 

In The Value and Destiny of the Individual the following lec- 
tures seem to me particularly important—“ The Miracle of Will,” 
“The World of Claims and Counter-Claims,” “ Good and Evil” 
and “ The Religious Consciousness.” 

The central insight is, of course, not novel. It is found in 
Plato, in Aristotle, in Hegel and in Green ; indeed, in all the great 
idealists. But Bosanquet has stated it with fresh power. It comes 
to this—The finite mind or selfhood is elicited from the life of 
nature at points where this life reaches a sufficient degree of or- 
ganisation. Finite minds, thus born from the womb of mother 
Nature, in a sense create themselves as spiritual beings through 
creating and living in a world of social culture. The objective 
spiritual structures of civilization are stages and instruments 
through which finite individuality rises into more comprehensive 
and acuter sense of union with the Spirit of Totality. In the 
world of individualistic justice, the social world of claims and 
counter-claims, finite individuality is defined in its finiteness, as it 
must be before it can pass to a higher experience. This world is 
transcended, and the finite self transcends its existential status, in 
those deeper forms of communal experience and action which come 
in selfless devotion—in love, in beauty, in the dedication to truth, 
in religion. Finite mind is the embodied tension between perfec- 
tion and imperfection (Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 
62). “ Wherever man fairly and loyally throws the seat of his 
value outside his immediate self into something else which he wor- 
ships and with which he identifies his will . . . there we have .. . 
religion ” (ibid., p. 240). For there we have the self-transcendence 
of the finite self, which is its true self-fulfilment. It follows that 
the spiritual core of the desire for immortality is not the demand 
for the continuance of our formal personalities, but the desire for 
assurance that the fundamental interests are conserved in an 
eternal being. 

The most outstanding feature of Bosanquet’s work is the thor- 
oughgoing way in which the central principle of his idealism—the 
concept of the concrete universal, spiritual totality, or perfection 
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of individuality—is carried right through the various fields of 
philosophical inquiry ; through Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics and So- 
cial Philosophy, A®sthetics and the Philosophy of Religion. In 
this wonderfully complete execution of a programme, tribute is 
laid, most appositely and penetratingly, on all the chief concrete 
forms of human historical culture, to illustrate the central insight. 
Bosanquet actually does “a plain tale unfold” to show us the 
spirit of totality or the living and concrete individuality of the 
universe immanent in all its finite members, by virtue of which 
immanence they transcend themselves and participate in wholeness 
and perfection. His philosophy is controlled by a conception of 
spiritual value which unifies the logical, esthetic, and religious 
motives. 

Certain difficulties remain, for me. I cannot understand why, 
since the differences are differentiations of the living Totality, one 
should treat their distinctnesses so cavalierly as Bosanquet seems 
to do. (Cf. “Our distinctnesses are indifferent, etc.,” ibid., p. 
60). If the main spiritual interests or values are to be con- 
served, does not that imply the conservation of selves, who are the 
only bearers of values? He insists that we are strong where we 
come together. Yes! but that does not imply that our distinct- 
nesses of being have no meaning or value. Nor can I quite accept 
Bosanquet’s attitude towards the problem of change. Of course, 
if there be a universe, there must be a thread or principle of per- 
manence. But, if change be real it must have value, and if it have 
value, in any idealistic rendering of reality, it must affect the 
whole—if the latter be not an empty phrase or an abstraction. I 
think, too, more might be said of the Whole as a Spiritual Com- 
munity. Royce seems to me at this point to have said something 
much worth while. In short, I feel that, in the end, the principle 
of spiritual totality in Bosanquet’s system does seem to absorb the 
individual members of the world into an impersonal whole. Thus 
far, his metaphysics of values and selfhood is, to me, unsatisfying. 
His failure to appreciate fully the metaphysical and social import 
of the actual uniqueness and distinctness of every human self 
seems to be the consequence of applying too rigidly and exclusively 
to the problems of personality and social life a criterion of value 
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and reality derived from his logical conception of individuality as 
the completely coherent and self-existent totality or organized 
system; together with an over-valuation of the institutional or 
cultural structures of civilization. This failure to appreciate the 
place and value of the ordinary self, as a distinct centre of experi- 
ence and value, is reflected in Bosanquet’s social philosophy and 
constitutes some justification for the reaction of the pluralists and 
‘personalists’ against absolute idealism. Objective mind is, in- 
deed, the indispensable condition under which alone the individual 
comes to himself, comes into what is truly his own. The great 
historical structures of civilization are spiritual powers. But they 
are not ends in themselves, any more than atomic selves are. 
Their spiritual function does not consist in the absorption of the 
individuality of selves into an impersonal unity; their function is 
to raise natural individuality, through the social structures, into a 
comprehensive and harmonious spiritual life that is super-social ; 
into a free and rich communion of spiritual individuals. There 
are, here and there, indications in Bosanquet of this conception. 
But, on the whole, the impression I carry away from his meta- 
physics and social philosophy is that selfhood, in the sense of dis- 
tinct human personalities, is merely a transitional phase in the 
manifestation of reality; is, in brief, the temporal nisus between 
particularity or imperfection and eternal totality or perfection, is 
the passing appearance of the timeless whole. I cannot accept 
such a view and believe in the permanence of any values. For, if 
there be nothing really durable in selves, I cannot see that even 
logical stability or the eternal coherence of self-complete indi- 
viduality has value, or even, for that matter, meaning. Against 
such a view I set the unique centrality and distinctive flavor of 
every self, as being a metaphysical and social datum. The nature 
of the whole, as it is most fully revealed to us and in us, is that it 
seems to express itself in a living and moving plural totality or 
super-organism of many distinct centres. The revelation may be 
a collective hallucination, as the materialist supposes. If it be so, 
every idealism of values goes by the boards and the most that is 
left to us is “ The Free Man’s Worship.” 

I will close, as I began, by saying that I must place Bosanquet 
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among the great philosophers. When bulk, solidity and penetra- 
tion of insight are all taken into account, he ranks as the greatest 
of English logicians and, to the best of my knowledge, as one of 
the two greatest English metaphysicians. I say, “to the best of 
my knowledge,” for I have not yet digested Mr. McTaggart’s The 
Nature of Existence. 

Josep A. LEIGHTON. 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY. 
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BOSANQUET’S THEORY OF THE REAL WILL. 


HE century which follows the American Revolution and closes 
with the third quarter of the nineteenth century was a period 
during which little of fundamental importance was done by Eng- 
lish thinkers in the field of political philosophy. The revolutionary 
theory had worked itself out to something like a philosophical 
absurdity, with the result that the fundamental truth of the ideas 
with which it operated was lost to sight. The conception of nat- 
ural law, which throughout the stormy period marked by the rise 
of the national monarchies had been an assertion that beyond and 
above the will of the ruler there is a moral standard of right, was 
gradually transformed by the degeneration of those monarchies 
into the conception of natural rights, and this conception involved 
itself more and more in the mythical notion of a list of rights 
inherent in the individual irrespective of his membership in a law- 
making and law-enforcing group. And the conception of contract, 
which had originally embodied the principle that the ruler is the 
responsible agent of an organized community, was gradually turned 
into a mythological account of the origin of society itself, an 
account which was at once a contradiction in terms and a denial 
of the very principle of organization needed to make the responsi- 
bility real. The revolutionary political theory operated with con- 
cepts which it drew from a time long past, from a time when legal 
authority had admitted unquestioningly the superiority of moral 
use and wont, when the organized community with its immemorial 
customs was an undoubted force, and when accordingly its per- 
sonality as the subject of rights and obligations was undoubted. 
But modern economic development had more and more destroyed 
the vitality of the medizval corporation, and modern political de- 
velopment, moving side by side with economic changes, had abol- 
ished traditional distinctions of status and reduced all to the dead 
level of the citizen subject. The very success of these modern 
forces had turned revolutionary political theory into a mythology. 
With the passing of the period of the Revolution this political 
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philosophy went to pieces with astonishing rapidity. In England 
it had for a long time been felt as a French rather than an English 
mode of thought, its roots in the thinkers of the English revolu- 
tionary time being largely lost to sight. But the reaction against 
the French Revolution was both far-reaching and universal; 
even the political radical ceased to be a revolutionist. Accordingly 
Bentham’s attack upon the mythology of the social contract and of 
natural rights was immediately successful; they disappeared from 
political theory in a surprisingly short time, considering that they 
had been for more than two centuries the leading conceptions at 
least of liberal political thinkers. But as far as the principles of 
political theory are concerned, Bentham changed remarkably little; 
the form of statement was easy to change but the underlying prin- 
ciples were more stubborn. The notion that utility or the greatest 
happiness is the socially desirable end is logically consistent with 
any theory of political organization, and Bentham would have had 
trouble in showing that his interpretation of it,—“ each to count for 
one and no one for more than one,”—was implied by the principle 
itself. This underlying assumption of equality is substantially a 
natural right. It was in fact impossible also to show any general 
relation between the principle of utility and the policy of laissez 
faire. A relation was assumed and the magnitude of the assump- 
tion was concealed from the Utilitarian by the fact that he saw no 
clear distinction between the pursuit of a common good and the 
common pursuit of a private good. While it was clearly recog- 
nized that legal rights can mean nothing except rights secured by 
law, and that the legal competence of any sovereign must in the 
nature of the case be absolute, still as a matter of policy the Utili- 
tarian leaned toward the limitation of legal restraints and toward 
securing to the individual the largest amount of unrestricted action 
consistent with public order. In principle he left the philosophical 
theory of rights and obligations much as it had been in the philos- 
ophy of natural rights which he rejected. The individual was 
conceived as determined exclusively by self-interest. His action 
was necessarily directed and controlled in the interest of the great- 
est happiness by the will of a political superior, but it was assumed 
that such control, though not subject to theoretical limitation, ought 
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in the interests of liberty to be as restricted as possible. Like the 
theory of natural rights Utilitarianism issued in practice in the 
largest practicable extension of the sphere of contract. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, the practical 
consequences of laissez faire in the industrial world had become 
the occasion of widespread questioning. As a theory it was too 
firmly intrenched and had too great a weight of authority behind 
it to be denied, but there could no longer be any doubt that its 
results were far from ideal. That popular thought and the popu- 
lar conscience were actively engaged upon the problems presented 
by the condition of the working class is proved by a number of 
widely read novels which for the first time in English literature 
make use of this sort of material. English thought upon the 
problem of political liberty and political obligation, and upon the 
function of the state as an agency of human well-being, was clearly 
entering upon a stage of transition. In the field of political philos- 
ophy this transition produced one work of permanent importance, 
John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty, which as one of the great 
documents of English liberalism has attained a place beside Milton’s 
Areopagitica and Locke’s Letters Concerning Toleration. The dif- 
ference of emphasis between Mill’s defense of liberty and the tra- 
ditional individualism of the Utilitarian School is very marked, and 
upon this difference of tone its permanent significance largely 
depends. Freedom of thought and speech and individual initiative 
in action are defended, not as expressions of a natural self-interest 
or as means to private advantage, but rather as beneficent social 
forces and as the indispensable means to the discovery and propa- 
gation of truth and moral enlightenment. Free investigation, ex- 
periment, and open discussion are the only means which men pos- 
sess of determining what is true and what is valuable, and to 
silence an opinion is not so much an injury to the person who holds 
that opinion as a robbery committed against the race. Freedom 
is the condition not only of the highest type of personality but of 
the highest type of society, and this highest type can be realized 
only if the good will and the good judgment of men may be trusted 
to examine all things and hold fast that which is good. 


" 1 Disraeli’s Sybil, 1845; Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, 1848; Kingsley’s Alton 
Locke and Yeast, 1840. 
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Nevertheless, though Mill’s essay is the classic defense of liberty 
in nineteenth-century political literature, it is lacking in clarity as 
a statement of political theory. Mill has no consistent theory of 
rights and obligations. Indeed, one finds in his Liberty what one 
learns to expect throughout his writings. His statement of prin- 
ciples upon any philosophical problem usually reflects his training 
in the school of Bentham and James Mill; his application and in- 
terpretation of those principles usually show a latitude that ends in 
vagueness if not in actual inconsistency. Thus in the Liberty Mill 
proposes to found his limitation of legal authority upon a distine- 
tion of two kinds of conduct, that which concerns only oneself 
and that which concerns others. Yet as his discussion proceeds 
Mill scarcely pretends to be able definitely to separate the two, and 
indeed he practically admits that all self-regarding conduct of any 
importance affects others as well. The argument constantly tends 
to become circular: in theory a class of self-regarding acts is ex- 
cepted from the control of the state; in effect those acts are con- 
sidered self-regarding which Mill supposes it inadvisable for the 
state to control. In fact it is clear that Mill draws the limits of 
the state’s activity upon no definite principle. Sometimes he draws 
them very close, as when he says prohibition of the use of alcoholic 
liquors is a “ gross usurpation upon the liberty of private life”; 
at other times he gives the state as free a hand as most persons 
would be likely to wish, as when he excepts freedom of trade from 
liberty. Mill’s tendency in his later years to accept a moderate 
form of socialism, though contrary to his traditions and his early 
preferences, was not opposed to the rather loose logic of his 
liberalism. 

It was clear then that Mill’s political thought contained no clear 
theory of individual rights and political obligations, and also that 
the confusion of his thought showed the need for a philosophical 
examination of the whole problem. Indoctrinated as he had been 
in the strictest teaching of laissez faire individualism, Mill was 
constrained by his conspicuous candor and openness of mind to 
embrace notions of political expediency in many respects widely 
at variance with the program of his school. The day of the older 
liberalism was clearly drawing to a close, and with the change of 
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program there had to come a change of political theory. The 
whole question of the aims of liberal government and of the rela- 
tion between ruler and citizen in a free state had to be reéxamined, 
in order to meet a condition in which the function of the state 
could no longer be defined mainly by negations and in which the 
rights of citizens could no longer be conceived as mainly exemp- 
tions from authority. It was the demands of this problem which 
at the opening of the fourth quarter of the century called forth 
the idealist theory of the state. 

In essentials this theory was the creation of Thomas Hill Green, 
who was by all odds the most original and the most constructive 
political philosopher of nineteenth-century England. Green per- 
ceived with perfect clearness the drift of practical liberalism away 
from its older program. The older liberalism had assumed that 
freedom is practically secured by making human relationships as 
far as feasible contractual. For if a relationship be voluntarily 
assumed it appears merely a matter of definition to say that the 
person who has assumed it has done so freely. Yet it was mani- 
fest that legislation obviously liberal in intent could be made effec- 
tive only by abridging the right of contract, and Green was per- 
fectly right in his perception of the fact that the undertaking of 
such legislation had permanently changed the direction which lib- 
eral policy would follow. The future proved that Green’s view 
of the matter was entirely sound. Freedom of contract had be- 
come a means; it could no longer be regarded as the end of a 
liberal program. 

But Green did more than grasp the drift of liberal legislation. 
He stated the theoretical implication of the new program. The 
State must assume a responsibility beyond defending its citizens in 

1 Liberal Legislation and Freedom of Contract (1880), Works, Vol. III, p. 
365. It is probably true that Green’s experience had not been such as to permit 
him to estimate the revolutionary effects of the modern industrial system, which 
was unquestionably the driving force behind these changes in legislation. The 
Factory Acts, from a very small beginning at the opening of the century, reached 
the proportion of a first codification in 1872 and 1878. Green appears to have 
had especially in mind the pending Irish Land Act of 1881; his experience en- 
abled him to understand the difficulties of tenant farmers perhaps more easily 


than those of factory workers. He was also profoundly interested in the limi- 
tation or abolition of the liquor traffic. 
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the exercise of a definite circle of free will, and accordingly the 
whole business of the state cannot be restricted to creating “a 
domain in which the individual is referred to his own will and 
upon which government will neither encroach nor permit any en- 
croachment from any other quarter.”* On the contrary, Green 
asserts, freedom is “a positive power or capacity of doing or 
enjoying something worth doing or enjoying.” * An act may have 
the form of a voluntary choice in the sense that overtly no com- 
pulsion is exercised, and yet the alternatives actually presented 
may be such as to make the freedom purely formal and the choice 
indistinguishable from compulsion. Law and government must 
take men as they are, without assuming that they will in all cases 
manage their affairs like highly competent business-men. So far 
as practicable the state must create such positive conditions as will 
make a good life possible; it must at any rate create conditions 
which will remove the hindrances to a good life. It is obvious 
that this principle at once opens the door to any effective state 
interference in behalf of public health, public education, and public 
welfare generally. It contains in germ the conception of at least 
a minimum of well-being below which public policy will not permit 
any class in the community to fall. What is called the “ National 
Minimum ” in the platform of the British Labor Party is a direct 
attempt to realize Green’s theory in practice. 

This conception of a public welfare, concerned with the separate 
welfare of individual citizens and yet distinguishable from a sum 
of private goods, leads Green to a thoroughgoing reéxamination of 
the foundation both of political rights and political obligation. On 
the one hand, it supplies a point of view from which the theory 
of individual rights can be reviewed without involving the mythol- 
ogy which Bentham had justly attacked or the unexamined assump- 
tions of which Bentham himself had been guilty. No right can 
be defended merely upon the ground of self-interest or upon the 
ground that it is in fact claimed. The claim, in order to be valid, 
must be recognized, and this necessarily means that one has rights 
only as a member of a group in which there is a common recog- 
nition that the possession of certain rights is necessary and good. 


1 Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, p. 174. 
2 Op. cit., p. 371. 
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What was called a natural right was accordingly not a right outside 
society and law, but an ideal by which recognized right and posi- 
tive law could be criticised. Green thus brought the theory of 
natural rights back to its essential meaning, the assertion of moral 
and social responsibility in political agencies. On the other hand, 
right is correlated with obligation; the latter is the same fact as 
right but seen by another person. The recognition of a right in 
one person creates obligations in other persons. Behind both 
rights and duties is the community or commonwealth, a society of 
persons bound together by their recognition of a common good, 
and maintaining the institutions needed to support common stand- 
ards of right by regulating men’s dealings with one another. In 
the last resort, therefore, the moral reason why institutions pos- 
sess the power to coerce is that these institutions are the conditions 
of the individual’s having a personality and life of his own.? Thus 
again Green insists upon the ultimate moral quality of the state; 
its basis is not power but will. 

Green’s conception of liberty as implying the realization of cer- 
tain positive satisfactions and certain positive achievements in the 
way of self-realization, and his insistence upon the essentially social 
nature of this self-development, constitute the outline of a new 
social and political philosophy. It is new in the sense that, as we 
have seen, it is an interpretation of social phenomena brought to 
the front by the political and economic evolution of the nineteenth 
century. It is, of course, at the same time old in the sense that it 
was inspired chiefly by that ideal of free citizenship in the Greek 
city-state which is presented in the political writings of Plato and 
Aristotle. Green owes something also to the political philosophy 
of Hegel, who in turn had been inspired by the same Greek ideal 
in his effort to interpret the newly awakened national consciousness 
of Germany. But Green’s political philosophy is at best an outline, 
which was developed and expanded by other thinkers of the Neo- 
Hegelian group, especially by Bernard Bosanquet in the Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State. His theory of the Real Will, which 
it is our purpose to examine, is an elaboration of the psychological 


1 Lectures on Political Obligation, Sect. 8-9; 19-26. 
2 Ibid., Sect. 114. 
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basis of Green’s theory of the common good and also a reéxamina- 
tion of some of the ethical aspects of Green’s political philosophy, 

The psychological aspect of Bosanquet’s theory of the Real Will 
is directly motived by Hegel’s conception of Objective Mind, and 
indeed it is true that throughout the Philosophical Theory of the 
State the influence of Hegel is much more obvious than it is in 
Green’s work. At the same time, however, the plan of developing 
political theory in close contact with psychology is altogether in 
line with the tradition of English philosophy. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the peculiarities of the classical English philos- 
ophy, especially its absorption in psychological and ethical prob- 
lems, were mainly due to its being the creation of men whose 
primary interest lay in social, political, and economic questions, 
And though this English philosophy played a great part in pre- 
revolutionary French thought, the reaction against the revolution 
tended to bring it into discredit. Moreover, the influence of Comte 
gave to French sociology a biological rather than a psychological 
bent which it retained until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The English idealists of the fourth quarter of the century 
accordingly found their more natural affinity with the German 
philosophy of the post-Kantian period and especially with Hegel. 
The immediate inspiration of this philosophy, at least on its politi- 
cal and ethical side, had come largely from those parts of Rous- 
seau’s philosophy which were motived by his reverence for the 
city-state, and this inspiration was strengthened by the first-hand 
study of Greek political ideals in Plato and Aristotle. From the 
philosophy of the city-state Rousseau and Hegel, like Green and 
the English Idealists, derived a renewed sense of the reality of 
the community which furnished a corrective of the exaggerated 
individualism of the revolutionary and utilitarian theories. But 
this does not alter the fact that there was a fundamental similarity 
of principle between them and the thinkers they were criticising. 
In both cases social and political structure is at bottom mental; it is 
rooted in sentiment, habit, and reason. For both the sanctions 
upon which institutions finally rest are forms of human satisfac- 
tion. The social group is primarily a relation between minds, of 
at any rate relations between persons whose conduct toward each 
other is determined by mind. 
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Bosanquet’s theory of the Real Will is a development of this 
principle. He argues that the extent of the relationship between 
institutions and satisfaction has been underestimated and that the 
relationship itself has been conceived too externally, as if the insti- 
tutions were something ready-made which the individual accepts 
or rejects in terms of the amount of purely private satisfaction he 
gets from them. Against this view Bosanquet urges that institu- 
tions literally are the sentiments and habits and valuations of the 
men whose institutions they are. As agencies for the accomplish- 
ment of purposes they do indeed require and have physical instru- 
ments and forces, but their effectiveness as institutions depends 
mainly upon what might be called the “ meeting of minds ” in them, 
the fact that they embody standards of conduct and forms of 
human relation which are accepted as essentially right, and that 
as a consequence they do inspire a loyalty, thinking or unthinking, 
in the members of a social group. “ Every social group is the 
external aspect of a set of corresponding mental systems in indi- 
vidual minds.”* This correspondence of mental systems is the 
fact behind what we call the culture or civilization of a society, 
the fact of which its morals, its “ 
and its political organization are the outward embodiments. 

Bosanquet’s characteristic emphasis, however, is less upon the 
fact that institutions rest in what he calls mental systems in indi- 
vidual minds than upon the fact that social contacts and relation- 
ships are the main agencies in shaping these individual mental 
systems. Green, as we have seen, had already pointed out that 
there can be no moral personality without the possession of rights 
and no rights without their recognition in a social group, and the 
theory of the Real Will is a development of Green’s view. Per- 
sonality, Bosanquet urges, cannot be confined within the limits of 
a private or subjective self; it is always a “ determinate achieve- 
ment or expansion on the part of the self.”* Individuality is not 
freakishness but the capacity to fill a position of one’s own in 
relation to others, and this is true not only of individuality of a 
high order but also of such individuality as the ordinary man pos- 
sesses. The possession of a self is itself a social fact; there is no 


ethical use and wont,” its law, 


1 Philosophical Theory of the State, ed. 1899, p. 170. 
2 Ibid., p. 126. 
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power which can evoke personality except social contact. The 
adoption of opinions and forms of conduct through imitation does 
not exhaust the power which social groups exert upon their mem- 
bers, nor is imitation the typical means by which this power is 
exerted. That in which a person is most individual as truly re- 
quires a social milieu as that in which he most completely con- 
forms. It is clear that this fact must have an important bearing 
upon political theory. Even when the individual stands alone and 
when his will and reason are most critical of the institutions in 
which he lives, there can be nothing like a thoroughgoing opposi- 
tion between him and them, or even a relation of a purely external 
sort. For better or worse the values recognized by his family, his 
school, or his nation have woven themselves into his fiber; they 
have contributed to make him the sort of person he is and without 
them he would not be a person at all. Even his independence, his 
power to criticise and think for himself, must have been nourished 
in the same school with his habitual acquiescence and impulse to 
conform. 

So far the psychological development of the Real Will is on 
solid ground. But Bosanquet does in fact force his argument a 
good deal farther. He argues that the relationship of one person 
to others is literally a psychological relation like that between two 
purposes of the same person. “ It is plain that the unity of myself 
with others in a common good is the same in principle as the unity 
of myself with myself which I aim at in aiming at my own good.”* 
It is to this extreme position that most of the paradoxes of the 
theory of the Real Will are due, such for example as the conten- 
tion that a man often wills something quite different and even con- 
trary to what he supposes himself to will. It is indeed an impor- 
tant truth that the will is exceedingly complex. A maturely 
formed will is something profoundly different from a passing wish, 
and even a settled choice may be profoundly changed when the 
imagination has been sufficiently quickened to make the implica- 
tions of that choice vividly real. Bosanquet is perfectly right in 
insisting that a developed moral will is an aspect of a growing 
mind which intends more than it clearly sees at a given moment. 
But there are clearly limits beyond which this intention cannot be 


1 Op. cit., p. 110, 
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stretched without its ceasing to be recognizable as my will, and 
there is a certain paradox in arguing that this solution of conscious 
continuity has no effect upon the intention as mine. The paradox 
becomes extreme if it is held, as apparently Bosanquet does hold, 
that I may still will something which is intended only by other 
persons, while I consciously intend the very opposite.* 

The theoretical question involved here is whether there is any 
important distinction between the contradictions which constantly 
occur among the purposes of the same person and a contradiction 
between the purposes of two different persons, or between the 
purposes of an individual or a minority and the accepted purposes 
or values of the group to which they belong. Bosanquet argues 
that they are in principle the same, and he takes this position on 
the broad logical ground that both are contradictions occurring 
within a system which has an inherent and a growing tendency 
toward the removal of contradiction. But it is quite possible to 
stretch this conception of logical contradiction to a point where it 
obscures significant differences. Systems may be of many kinds 
and the fact that contradictions may occur in all of them by no 
means proves that they need not be distinguished. From a psy- 
chological point of view at least the system which we call con- 
sciousness is a unique fact. Two purposes of the same person, 
even though as purposes they are incompatible, are necessarily 
within the span of a single consciousness, while another person’s 
purpose as such does not fall within that consciousness at all. This 
obvious fact would of course be admitted, though the author does 
not consider it of vital importance for his purpose. But it is 
closely connected with another point which is vital. It is entirely 
possible that the system of a single consciousness may be relatively 
complete and free from contradiction, at least so far as this is 
humanly possible, and yet there may be a discrepancy between the 
purposes included in this system and those of other persons or 
those which are accepted by his group. In other words a person 
may have considered his purposes and brought them into a reason- 
able harmony, he may be a person of experience and good will, and 
not like the criminal, a person presumably ignorant and ill-regu- 


1Cf. the frequently quoted passage in which he says that a criminal may be 
said to will his own punishment. Op. cit., p. 226. 
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lated, and yet upon the maturest reflection he may believe that 
society is wrong. To whatever extent this happens the Real Will 
is obviously not a fact, or at least it is not the whole fact. It then 
becomes merely the logical presumption that a harmony of pur- 
poses is possible. This presumption no doubt has a certain practi- 
cal value as a possible program of conciliation, but it cannot pos- 
sibly have any bearing upon the facts as they are. The truth is 
that neither psychology nor indeed ethics or politics gains anything 
by obscuring the distinction between persons. That persons can 
have identical interests and purposes while remaining distinct is 
obviously true and it is all that is needed. 

So far we have considered the Real Will as a development of 
the psychological basis for the idealist theory of the state. Like 
idealism generally, however, it was more distinctly ethical than 
psychological, and we may turn now to this aspect of it. On this 
side it was a corrective for and a reaction against the greatly exag- 
gerated place which self-interest and the ideal of self-sufficiency 
had held in the ethics of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. This ethics was always critical in tone and at times became 
radical and reformatory, a typical creation of the analytical and 
sceptical rationalism with which the militant middle class attacked 
the surviving traditions and institutions of the Middle Ages. 
Characteristically it emphasized the unreasonableness and repres- 
sion of customary morals and institutions, and it strove to test the 
latter by their direct and immediate serviceableness to individuals 
who, it was held, could not rationally value anything except in 
terms of self-interest. It was inevitable under the circumstances 
that the opposition between the self and society,—an opposition 
which at the time was very real,—should be greatly exaggerated. 
As we have already seen, the idealist theory of the state was 
devoted to correcting this exaggeration, and this was especially the 
purpose of Bosanquet. 

In Bosanquet’s case, moreover, there was a special ethical con- 
sideration involved in the making of this correction. A larger 
social experience, he felt, had shown that reformatory movements 
emanating from a benevolent bourgeoisie had exaggerated the 
moral differences between social classes. It is easy to assume that 
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moral excellence resides in the comfortable classes and that eco- 
nomic competence is the outward and visible sign of grace. The 
zeal of the reformer results in a slander on the persons whose 
cause he advocates. “In proving that under such and such condi- 
tions it would be no wonder if ‘the poor’ were bad, he forgets to 
observe that in fact they are generally just as good as other people. 
. . . Such terms as ‘ den’ and ‘ slum’ are too freely used, with an 
affectation of intimacy, for homes in which thousands of respect- 
able citizens reside.” * Even Green, who was wholly free from 
moral smugness, did not altogether escape this error in Bosanquet’s 
opinion.? The fundamental point to be emphasized in social theory 
is that the whole community, of whatever classes it may be com- 
posed, is cemented together by a common good and a common 
culture in which in general all classes and all individuals share. 
Remedial measures offered by one class to another cannot safely 
ignore the essential moral equality implied by this membership in 
the same moral commonwealth ; least of all can it safely undertake 
a task of moral education and regeneration while assuming the 
moral incompetence of the persons it proposes to help. 

As against the exaggeration of self-interest in earlier ethical 
theory, Bosanquet, in common with the English Idealists generally, 
may be said to have returned to the Christian and Platonic con- 
ception of a lower and a higher self in necessary conflict. The 
self is far from simple and it is far from self-sufficing; it includes 
conflicting natures among which a unified personality can be built 
up only with difficulty and struggle, and at every step in this 
struggle the triumph of the good is dependent upon forces not 
indeed foreign to the self but certainly above it, as the self is con- 
ceived in its lower reaches. Such a view was stated by Bosanquet 
before he published his theory of the state and he offers it ex- 
plicitly as an interpretation of Christian doctrine.* No other ethi- 
cal note recurs so frequently throughout his writings as the con- 
viction that the problem of the good life is the problem of living 
up to the level of our capacities and ideals at their best. A world 
levelled down to the aspirations of the “ average sensual man,” he 

1 The Philosophical Theory of the State, pp. ix f. 


2 Ibid., pp. 287 ff. 
8 Civilisation of Christendom, 1893, pp. 106 ff. 
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says, is not worth living in. “In goodness a man takes up a spirit 
and way of living which is greater than, and carries him away 
from, the easy-going purposes of his visible animal life.”* The 
will to be good does not grow up in each man without the help of 
a power greater than himself.* Interpreting Rousseau he says, 
“ The General Will seems to be, in the last resort, the ineradicable 
impulse of an intelligent being to a good extending beyond itself, 
in as far as that good takes the form of a common good.” *® 

The theory of the Real Will identifies this good beyond ourselves 
with the ideals maintained in and by the moral standards and insti- 
tutions of social groups. Not only is it true psychologically that 
the personal life can be elicited and developed only in relation to 
other persons and to associated groups of persons; it is true also 
that the moralizing and humanizing of the individual takes place 
only because he is held up to standards set for him in the opinion 
of other persons and maintained by the institutions of the group. 
That this is true so far as morals consist in conformity to estab- 
lished rules is generally admitted, but Bosanquet means more than 
this. The individual’s own good, in the sense of his better or more 
completely realized self, is only brought into being by his having 
significant relations with other persons, and he is continually held 
up to this higher range of capacity and moral responsibility by the 
suggestions and cues which he receives from them and from the 
established usages of his group. These usages create an expecta- 
tion that a certain level of conduct will be reached and this ex- 
pected level is in general higher than most men at least would 
reach if left to themselves. The laws relating to trusts and guar- 
dianship, for example, create a higher level of care and impartiality 
in the handling of trust funds than would be possible without them, 
and this is not merely because the fear of punishment makes men 
behave more honestly than they wish to. With no defect of good 
will or honesty in his intentions a man may still be heedless and 
inconsiderate. The law not only punishes intentional dishonesty; 
it holds the honest man up more nearly to the level of his own 
honest intentions at their best. 
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1 [bid., p. 143. 
2 Ibid., pp. 117 ff. 
8 The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 109. 
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Bosanquet develops this idea chiefly in connection with his 
theory of punishment,’ but it is in fact capable of a broader treat- 
ment. The fact pointed out is not true exclusively of the law of 
the state but holds of other associations as well. A more highly 
developed business organization, which establishes permanent re- 
lations between a firm and its customers and in which definite 
general rules for the treatment of customers have to be followed, 
reaches as a rule a higher level of business honesty than the horse 
trader or the huckster. The men engaged in the latter businesses 
are not intrinsically less honest, but the casual nature of their deal- 
ings makes an insufficient demand on such native honesty as they 
have. Moreover, in the case of the state, there is a growing body 
of law with which punishment has little to do but which may be 
very directly concerned with raising the standard of morals, edu- 
cation, and enjoyment. If a municipality supports a picture gallery 
or a public library, it does not compel anyone to go into them, and 
yet enlightened opinion is unanimous in recognizing this as a wise 
use of public funds. It not only makes possible, but it actually 
suggests and stimulates, the development of capacities and interests 
which might otherwise be dormant. It is a means for eliciting 
that higher level of self-realization which Bosanquet identifies with 
the good life. 

Bosanquet’s neglect of this type of case in which punishment is 
not involved is probably due to the fact that he uses his theory of 
the Real Will especially to supply an ethical foundation for legal 
coercion. Coercion is justified in the last resort because the values 
embodied in and realized through political and social institutions 
represent the individual’s own will at a higher level than he has 
yet consciously reached. He really wills the maintenance of the 
social structure because his own good, properly understood, is in- 
volved in it, and if he saw this implication he would will the sup- 
pression of his own anti-social purposes and acts as contradictory 
to those other purposes which more completely express his whole 
life. It has already been pointed out that this view involves the 
paradox of supposing that a man really wills what even upon his 
maturest reflection and judgment he may not consciously will. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 220 ff. 
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On the ethical side the theory tends to place an undue emphasis 
upon the part which conformity plays in morals. Indeed Bosan- 
quet often speaks as if the individual were always wrong and 
society always right. Thus it is characteristic that he repeatedly 
identifies the private self with a person’s “ ordinary trivial moods,” 
the personal will with the “ narrow, arbitrary, contradictory will,” 
and the individual with “ the casual private self.”* It is true that 
in all these cases he refers to a self which is supposed to be morally 
undeveloped and that the developed self is for him more and not 
less ‘myself.’ But it is implied that this developed self always 
arises by conforming private will and judgment to the established 
order, and this is a serious overstatement which Green had been 
careful to avoid. 

It may be granted that the significant acts and volitions of an 
individual always have a bearing outside his own private life, and 
that there is no morality not connected with “ my station and its 
duties.”* But it is profoundly important to insist that one of my 
most serious duties is criticism and that criticism may have some- 
times to amount to the refusal to conform. The “ private self” 
includes intelligence and a conscience as well as moods. And be- 
tween the curbing of an errant passion and the sacrificing of a 
moral conviction there is an ethical difference not of degree but of 
kind. Bosanquet insists rightly that the moral self is a progressive 
self which is always seeking to realize a broader interest and a 
completer life in its social heritage. But it is not less true that 
this social heritage, with its accepted values and established insti- 
tutions, ought also to be progressive and that it is no part of a 
serious moral life to leave its progress to inherent unconscious 
forces. So far as anyone knows, it has no organs of development 
except the intelligence and consciousness of its members, and what- 
ever measure of justice and righteousness has been achieved in the 
Real Will was mostly put there by men who struggled for an ideal 
against intrenched evil. It may be true that a whole civilization 
is wiser and greater than any man’s conception of what it is or 

1 Op. cit., pp. 125, 127, 108. 

2 Mr. Bradley’s overemphasis of conformity in his famous essay in the Ethical 
Studies is much more serious than Bosanquet’s. 
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ought to be, but it is scarcely a civilization at all unless it produces 
men who see that it is in many respects what it ought not to be. 

We may turn now in conclusion to the political aspect of the 
theory of the Real Will, to its bearing upon the conception of the 
state. In this respect the main purpose which Bosanquet had in 
mind was to visualize from the new social point of view the prob- 
lems of individual liberty and political obligation. As we have 
seen, the essence of his view is that legal coercion is morally justi- 
fied by the fact that the social group, or the state, by means of its 
institutions, supports values which the individual himself in gen- 
eral recognizes, even when he is recalcitrant, or at any rate would 
recognize, if he saw the implication of all those values which he 
does accept. It starts therefore from the fact that no sane re- 
former, and not even the criminal as a rule, aims at anything ap- 
proaching an overthrow of the entire structure of society. Any 
conception of political liberty is bound to be an ideal of liberty 
within the law and in this respect the aims even of the revolu- 
tionists have always been sounder than their theory; for whenever 
they had serious political purposes, they aimed to possess them- 
selves of the government and to rectify abuses by the enactment 
of new laws. The law, as Green has said, must accordingly be 
considered a positive means to a good life, and therefore a means 
to liberty, and not merely a restraint to be tolerated as a necessary 
evil. The theory of the Real Will expands Green’s view. As a 
matter of fact there can be no personality except in society and as 
a matter of right the better self requires for its realization the 
suggestion and the pressure that law and social opinion and insti- 
tutions bring to bear upon the private self. Liberty as a positive 
idea means living at the highest level of one’s powers, and as com- 
pared with one’s everyday inclinations, this higher level is repre- 
sented by the requirements set by the state. It is therefore im- 
possible that there should be an opposition in principle between 
liberty and law, between the state and the individual, and the power 
which the state exercises is the visible sign of its moral right to 
preserve the values which society embodies and of which it is the 
guardian. 

The main outline of this view, in so far as it insists that the self 
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is inevitably social and must therefore find its good in common 
with other selves, may be fully admitted. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that Bosanquet kept so close to the task of refuting the 
politics of self-interest, for it led him to give to the proposition 
that law is always a restraint upon liberty an importance which it 
scarcely had in any concrete thought upon the problems of govern- 
ment. It led him also to simplify the whole problem of liberty in 
a way that is not at all required by his general position. Against 
the view that law is always restraint he sets the proposition that 
“TI obey only myself,”* which is in effect an attempt to meet the 
older view on its own ground. But this is in fact impossible, for 
it was just the undue simplification of the problem that gave-the 
older theory its strength. So long as one thinks of freedom asa 
relation exclusively between an individual on the one hand and the 
state on the other,—the individual demanding to do something and 
the law forbidding him to do it,—it is inevitable that the law must 
be considered as limiting his freedom. But the question has a 
wholly different appearance when one reflects that the individual 
is not in fact free from coercion merely because the state has not 
coerced him. On the contrary he is under constant pressure of 
some sort in respect to every act he performs, and the demand for 
freedom by law arises precisely around the points where this un- 
regulated pressure grows intolerable. The law is a means of lib- 
erty in those cases where a standardized and presumably impartial 
coercion is preferable to the coercion of a rough and tumble con- 
test of strength and wits.” It is true therefore that coercion by 
the state may be a means to freedom by doing away with the 
hindrances to freedom, but this is not because there is a simple 
relation of superiority and inferiority between the purposes of the 
individual and the state. It was a vice of the over-emphasis of 
self-interest that the political relation was conceived as if it were 
simply two-ended, with the state at one end and the individual at 
the other, all the other manifold relations of the individual being 
lost to sight. On the other hand, it was a virtue of the idealist’s 
analysis of self-consciousness that he brought to light the manifold 
social relations without which there would be no self-consciousness. 


1 The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 107. 
2 Cf. L. T. Hobhouse, Liberalism, Ch. VII. 
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Consequently there is no single society but, as Bosanquet himself 
says, society is a tissue of groups within groups. 

Unfortunately, however, Bosanquet did not see that this dis- 
covery puts the problem of political liberty in a new light because 
it means that the question of the relation of the state to the indi- 
vidual becomes much less important than the relation between the 
state as one social grouping and the other groupings within which 
the individual falls. Again and again the individual comes within 
the cognizance of the state not in a purely individual capacity or 
exclusively as a citizen but in his capacity as a member of some 
other group, and as a result his liberty is inextricably bound up 
with the kind and the extent of the regulation which the state is 
to exercise over these groups. It is a singular fact that Bosanquet 
practically makes no distinction between the state as a political 
organization and the national society which may be coextensive 
with the state, and that he apparently fails to notice that nearly 
every quality of the Real Will belongs to large numbers of the 
smaller societies within the national one. He asserts,—what is by 
no means always true,—that the state is the widest grouping whose 
members are effectively united by a common experience, and he 
makes the strange assumption that the widest society is ethically 
superior because of its size. The Real Will therefore leaves us 
with a problem rather than a solution. Despite the fact that 
Bosanquet’s experience was primarily social and that his philosophy 
was formed throughout upon social ideas, he never wholly escaped 
from problems and conceptions forced upon him by that older 
social philosophy which he set himself to refute. 


Georce H. SABINE. 
Onto State University. 




















BOSANQUET’S INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


I. 


HE tap-root of Bernard Bosanquet’s interpretation of re- 
ligion is to be found in Hegel’s doctrine that religion is 
“the knowledge possessed by the finite mind of its nature as abso- 
lute mind.” This view has at times been described as intellectual- 
istic. And perhaps not altogether unnaturally. For Hegel’s de- 
scriptions of religion are couched in predominantly cognitive terms, 
Moreover, he pours out his scorn upon those who think of religion 
as essentially feeling. Would not Schleiermacher’s identification 
of religion with the feeling of absolute dependence, he queries, 
compel us to credit the dog with being the most religious of all 
beings? Despite superficial appearances to the contrary, however, 
Hegel’s conception of religion is not narrowly intellectualistic. He 
regards religion, not as a body of doctrine or a form of cognition, 
but as a mode of experience. It indeed includes insight and the 
solution of perplexities. Yet it likewise involves the assuagement 
of distress, comfort and deep joy. It signifies release from self- 
absorption and the direction of interest and concern to an object 
conceived as at once abiding and absolute. In religion, thought is 
inspired by the quest of perfection and moves in a medium of 
feeling. Its object is the most real of all being, indeed, that which 
alone is real; yet it also commands adoration and incites to noble, 
self-denying action. “ The whole manifold of human relations, 
activities, joys—all that man values or esteems, wherein he seeks 
his happiness, his glory and his pride—all are ultimately focussed 
in religion, in the thought, consciousness and feeling of God.”* 
It was directly or indirectly (through Bradley) under the influ- 
ence of this outlook, and in development of its findings, that Bosan- 
quet came to his philosophy of religion. In one of his latest books 

1 As, for example, by Leuba in A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 344. 

2 Religionsphilosophie, Werke, XI, p. 3. 
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he referred to religion as “ the knot, the centre, of all human diffi- 
culties,—a many-sided thing.” “ Any one who considers human 
nature in the light of the facts of love, loyalty, community, will 
see that the character which in religion comes to a climax, is its 
very essence or centre or vital knot.” “ What a man’s religion 
brings him, and what he cannot help receiving when he places 
himself humbly and sincerely in the attitude of religious faith— 
let him hold to without scruple. It will be the nearest thing to 
truth that he can make his own.” Indeed, the “ main experience ” 
of the religious man is “ the clue to reality.”* Thus, religion was 
for Bosanquet one of those central experiences whose understand- 
ing carries us deep into philosophy and far towards a comprehen- 
sion of reality. Because of the pivotal significance which it as- 
sumed in his thought, an examination into his interpretation of it 
affords a peculiarly strategic glimpse into the nature of his philos- 
ophy and its bearings upon the problems of human life. 


II. 


Religion, Bosanquet once declared, “is just the weld of finite 
and infinite.”* By itself, this might seem an echo of that popu- 
larly prevalent view which, with an appeal to etymology, holds that 
religion is a bond uniting man more or less externally to an inde- 
pendently existing God. It might suggest the typical theistic doc- 
trine that in the experience of religion the finite mind enjoys 
specific communications of grace from the Divine. As a matter 
of fact, however, Bosanquet’s declaration should be considered in 
association with the Hegelian definition which we began by quot- 


‘ 


ing. For in his thought we “ are spirits, and our life is one with 


that of the Spirit which is the whole and the good.”* The re- 


‘ 


ligious consciousness is accordingly described as “an insight into 


the human-divine nature of the self.”* The divine intercourse 
with man, we read, “is mediated by nature and society, and the 
means of grace are the same as the disciplining and exalting influ- 


‘ 


ences of the world.”* Hence “ what we have in religion is the 


1 What Religion Is, pp. vi, 12, 29 f., 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 62. 

8 Ibid., p. 25. 

4 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 251 margin. 
5 Ibid., p. 250. 
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practical recognition of the absorption of the finite will in the will 
for perfection, that is, in the will for good, as the real and actual 
will dominant in the universe.”* Obviously this is not to be taken 
as a description of the diverse religions of history in their empirical 
characters. It represents an account of religion at the reflective 
level and at its highest reach, or, shall we say, of the “truth” or 
the “ reality ” of religion. Deferring for the moment a direct con- 
sideration of the conception, let us note Bosanquet’s description of 
the religious consciousness in its factual occurrences. 

These latter, of course, are admitted to be of all grades.* For, 
says Bosanquet, “no man is so poor, I believe, as not to have a 
religion, though he may not, in every case, have found out where 
it lies.”* Indeed, we are told that “ the religious consciousness, at 
least in an implicit form, is necessarily present throughout finite 
self-conscious life, if not even more widely.”* Shall we say that 
it actually does occur more widely? Bosanquet’s answer is hesi- 
tant. “ Possibly not all lives of the higher brute creation” are 
devoid of it, he writes.° “It has been said that man is the god 
of the brutes ; and when the religious attitude is described as above 
[a description immediately to be noted] it is hard to avoid finding 
some kinship to it in e.g., the dog’s attitude to his master. I sup- 
pose the technical question would be whether the dog has a self 
and self-transcendence at all.”*® The description just mentioned 
refers to the religious consciousness as “ essentially the attitude in 
which the finite being stands to whatever he at once fears and 
approves, in a word, to what he worships.”* On this basis, one 
could scarcely deny that the attitude of the whole-hearted wor- 
shipper of wealth and power must be called religious.* Put into 
words colored by the thought of religion at an advanced level, 
Bosanquet writes that we discover religion “ wherever man fairly 

1 Ibid., p. 245. 


2 Cf. especially The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 276. 

3 What Religion Is, p. vii f. Cf. also ibid., p. 5, and The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual, p. 236. 

4 Ibid., p. 25; cf. p. 239. 

5 Ibid., p. 243. 

6 Ibid., p. 236n. The emphasis falls somewhat differently on p. 306n. 

7 Ibid., p. 235. 

8 Ibid., p. 235n. 
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and loyally throws the seat of his value outside his immediate self 
into something else which he worships, with which he identifies his 
will, and which he takes as an object solid and secure at least rela- 
tively to his private existence—as an artist in his attitude to beauty 
or as a man of science to truth.”? 

Regarded from the point of view of its generating need, religion, 
for our author, is essentially salvation—salvation, be it at once 
emphasized, however, not from pain, danger, or hazardous enter- 
prise, but from loneliness, isolation, and from their attendant un- 
easiness and fear. It is by the way of religion that man attains to 
a basic confidence in life and comes to be “at home in the uni- 
verse.” Man, Bosanquet holds, cannot be saved as he is nor can 
he cease to be what he is. Salvation comes alone through “ giving 
ourselves to something which we cannot help holding supreme,”— 
something combining perfection and power and thus affording joy 
and assurance. Thus to give one’s self is the attitude of faith. 
Hence the “ whole point and meaning ” of religion may be summed 
up in the well-known expression, “ Justification by Faith.” For 


the “ universal basis and structure of religion” appear wherever 
man is so devoted to a cause that “ his personal fate seems to him 
as nothing in comparison of the happiness or triumph” of the 
cause.” To the question of old, “ Wilt thou be made whole?”, 
all finite beings, as a matter of practice if not in speech, return an 
affirmative reply. But how does man become “whole”? Only, 
we are told by Bosanquet, through joining a whole. And this all 
men do. “ No man is really isolated. Every man, we must hope 
and believe, has somewhere an allegiance that binds him, some dis- 
loyalty which he would rather die than commit.” * It is interesting 
and instructive to note the intimate resemblance of this teaching to 
Royce’s sustained insistence that religion signifies salvation—sal- 
vation from man’s “ lost state,” from his “ moral burden ” as mani- 
fest in the conflicts, uncertainties, and agonies inevitably bound up 
with the development of a self-conscious life—and that this salva- 


1 Op. cit., p. 240. An incidental reference on p. 285 of The Philosophical 
Theory of the State refers to religion as a form of feeling but this is not typical 
of Bosanquet. For an admirable summary of his more concrete view we would 
mention The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 277 f. 

2 What Religion Is, p. 5. 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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tion comes through the experience of loyalty, which is the “ thor- 
oughgoing, willing and practical devotion of a self to a cause,” to 
a united community.’ 


III. 


But how are we to conceive the isolation and hazards which, as 
we have just noticed, constitute man’s need for salvation and thus 
the basis of his religious experience? A self, for Bosanquet, is 
“the active form of totality, realising itself in a certain mass of 
experience, as a striving towards unity and coherence.”* Man is 
more than he is: his nature is in contradiction with his existence; 
his being must be described as finite-infinite. There are two phases 
to his life and in each of them his finite-infinite character appears. 
On the one hand, finite minds exist only through nature. Man’s 
being is communicated to him by the world, and this not merely 
in his origin but throughout: he is a “ bit of nature ” become alive 
and focussed in consciousness. But this bit of nature is continuous 
with the whole of reality and is moulded through processes of 
natural and social selection. To learn the full nature of a self, 
therefore, one must always go beyond its manifestations at any 
moment of time. But true as it is that man’s nature is derivative 
from the world, it is also to be recognized that man, so far from 
being merely recipient, actively elicits his nature from the world. 
He is not simply an object of the Absolute knowledge, but is as 
well a constituent of the Absolute energy.* Hence he ever strives 
to take possession of his nature, and in so doing he concerns him- 
self with the secrets of the larger world of which he constitutes 
an element. Exercising powers of transformation, he exalts the 
order of externality toward reason and perfection—towards the 
Absolute. In this phase, too, his reach exceeds his grasp and his 
being reveals itself as one of self-transcendence. He is therefore 
restless in his degree of isolation, whatever it may be. He presses 
out to wider ranges of being, to a fuller grasp of the world and 

1 Ideas put forth in The Philosophy of Loyalty and subsequently developed 
and deepened until they assumed final formulation in The Problem of Christianity. 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 335. 

8 Ibid., p. 372n. In this matter critics of absolute idealism repeatedly sin in 
their interpretation of the doctrine. 
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more comprehensive, adequate and harmonious relations with it. 
As a finite being he is not an individual, not a coherent whole; he 
exhibits discordant ideas and attitudes, obstructed efforts, conflict- 
ing systems of thought and of habit. The soul or spirit which 
constitutes him what he is, however, is the principle of rationality. 
This generates the efforts for readjustment, reconciliation, syn- 
thesis, and incorporation into more comprehensive, non-contra- 
dictory wholes which make up the life of human beings. 

The finite-infinite being is always to a degree cognizant of both 
phases of his nature. Unless he to some extent and in some man- 
ner recognized his character as infinite, he would lack religion. 
Yet very commonly this recognition is but dim, whereas there is a 
definite, if not a reflective, awareness of the finite aspect. When 
man considers himself as primarily and essentially finite and re- 
gards his world under the aspect of finite terms and relations, he 
lives in a “ world of claims and counter-claims.” He regards him- 
self as an independent center of thought, action and responsibility. 
The basic principle of right human relationships he takes to be 
that of distributive justice—an apportionment of goods in accord- 
ance with some general rule or standard. It seems but reasonable 
to him that experiences of happiness and of recognition be propor- 
tionate to moral worth, and that pain, in its several forms and 
degrees, be the lot of the wicked. But in view of what personal 
and historical life have to offer, such an outlook inevitably leads to 
deep pessimism, escapable only through excessively heavy and vio- 
lent demands upon the future. Indeed, adhered to in strictness 
and purity, the program it involves is impossible of execution. 
Attempts to live measurably in accordance with the rules of the 
world of claims, expose one to perpetual hazard and hardship. If 
the universe is not to be hopelessly unintelligible and a farce, the 
standpoint of individualistic: justice and connected ideas must be 
renounced for one that recognizes the social bonds and spiritual 
membership of men and the consequent rationality of vicarious 
suffering. 

Pleasure and pain, indeed, are themselves indicative of the self- 
transcendent nature of man. True, they arise from narrowness 
and other limitations, but they are experienced only because of an 
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impulse to greater completeness of being. The success of such 
effort is signalled by pleasure; its obstruction or impairment is 
followed by pain. Both experiences incite to movement. “ Pleas- 
ure encourages the unobstructed activity to persist; pain forces the 
mental or bodily organism to changes of attitude in seeking for 
relief.”* The two experiences, therefore, are not opposites on the 
same scale but are “ the same kind of experience, and its perfection 
must include the essence of both—obstruction, but overcome.” ? 
Moreover, pain is not the correlate of evil. Aspiration toward the 
good, as every other effort, may quite likely suffer friction or even 
defeat. Nor on the plane of finite experience may we reasonably 
expect that the course of time will bring emancipation from pain, 
though, indeed, brute suffering may progressively give way to the 
pain of tragedy. Pain, therefore, along with accident and death, 
must be counted among the hazards and hardships involved in the 
double nature of the finite-infinite being. It is consequently not a 
matter of chance that the deepest of religions is one of suffering, 
whose banner is the cross. Pleasure could scarcely be the central 
experience of a religion in any measure acceptable. Religions of 
pleasure “ usually became savage or ascetic. There is something 
fierce and horrible about the lowest pleasures when fairly let go, 
and something severe and austere about the highest. . . . A mere 
service of pleasure would hardly give the sense of refuge and 
liberation, much less the guidance into the world of love and truth, 
which is ensured by the transcended contradiction of a religion 
centered in suffering.” * 

Good and evil, no less clearly than pleasure and pain, testify to 
the self-transcendent character of spirit in its venture for larger 
life and freedom. In the case of both good and evil, the “ finite 
creature throws himself forward, losing something that he is ”; in 
both “ he is liable to contradiction and obstruction, and in a sense 

. is always confronted with them.” “ All action, all living, has 
a side of difficulty, and formally involves self-sacrifice, evil as 
actually as good, though not in the same degree.” * Both good and 


1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 167. 
2 Ibid., p. xxvii. 

8 Ibid., p. 190. 

4 Ibid., pp. 203, 204. 
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evil, therefore, are hazards of finite selfhood. The former implies 
evil to be overcome. And that which makes evil what it is, is not 
an intrinsic quality but its conflict with the good. Out of unsatis- 
fied wants man organizes “a secondary self, hostile to the central 
self which agrees with humanity and society. This secondary or 
evil self is only evil because it conflicts with the good self, and so 
with its own self. Its objects of desire are, as it were, good in 
the wrong place—i.e. aims which have nothing in common but 
opposition to the central good self, but are not originally bad in 
themselves. Thus we can conceive that if readjusted in a perfect 
experience they could cease to conflict with good, and so could no 
longer be evil.” * But the plane of human life can lay no claim to 
such perfect experience. It can witness only perpetual struggle 
and hazard, and conflict with misdirected desire and endeavor. 
Good and evil represent but the central conflict “in the arena 
where finite individualism battles with spiritual individuality.” * 
Involved in this set of experiences, where and how shall man 
find stability and security? The answer is not difficult to discover, 
Bosanquet believes, if we will not strain our eyes toward the 
future—as though it could yield something entirely unrelated to 
the Absolute immanent in all time, and therefore radically different 
from the present—but will analyze the structure of experience as 
we find it here and now. Already we have noticed that in Bosan- 
quet’s view the world of claims and counter-claims, with its typical 
manifestations, is incapable of independently maintaining itself. 
It can exist only within the deeper and more comprehensive order 
of spiritual community, much as the economic order has its being 
only within the concrete social world. And so the finite being, how- 
ever absorbed in private demands and competitive attitudes, comes 
through experience and thought to a realization that his indwelling 
impulse is universal. “In letting go his false prima facie, frag- 
mentary individuality and accepting its value only as contributory 
to the true individuality manifested through it, the finite creature 
replaces the world of chance and disaster by one of stability and 
security. .. . By identifying the private self not with its own 


1 Op. cit., p. xxviii f. 
2 Ibid., p. 211. 
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achievement, but with the perfection divined as its true individu- 
ality, the finite creature attains what he cannot attain in his own 
right, the character of perfection. His partial satisfactions, full 
of friction and obstruction, then become simply enrichments, mat- 
ters which contribute their significance to the fundamental indi- 
viduality of the whole. If you claim nothing for your finiteness 
but to repose on the perfection of the whole through your recog- 
nition of your spiritual membership, you have a position which is 
secure with the security of the whole itself.”* Repudiation by the 
finite creature of his exclusiveness, and identification, through 
faith, with the immanent spirit which, as perfection, manifests 
itself as an urge to perfection—these, to Bosanquet, are the two 
inseparable phases of the religious attitude. In it, a deep sense of 
the worthlessness, inability, and unreality of one’s own being ac- 
companies the union, through will and conviction, with a spirit 
which, as a self-complete whole or genuine individuality, is free 
from the perils of contradiction and obstruction. 

Thus, religion cannot be identified with the fact of attainment. 
Nor is every satisfaction accruing from self-transcendence by the 
“ conquest of externality ” religious. “ On the contrary, the sense 
of satisfaction and achievement, in our own strength (taking no 
note of what is implied in the self-transcendence which all achieve- 
ment actually involves), may well become the self-sufficiency which 
is the essence of irreligion.”* Indeed, the “ self-satisfaction of 
the finite is the portal where hope vanishes—the sin against the 
Holy Spirit.”* Generally speaking, evil is conceived by Bosanquet 
as any experience conflicting with the complete service inspired by 
faith; sin, as the persistence of that false or finite will which in 
genuine religion a man disowns. 


IV. 


What does religion yield? Not escape from effort and struggle; 
not release from pain; not respite from the conflict with evil. 
These are involved in the very structure of finitude and it cannot 
be expected that they will vanish either now or hereafter, either in 

1 Op. cit., p. 229. 


2 Ibid., p. 227. 
8 Ibid., p. 324. 
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the life of the individual or in the history of the race. Religion 
indeed affords emancipation, but it is an emancipation through 
these experiences and not from them. Religion cannot be said to 
provide compensation or to insure happiness in the current mean- 
ing of the term. In a sense, Bosanquet seems to teach, religion 
does nothing at all for the finite self—on the contrary, it rather 
makes the heaviest of demands upon him. Nevertheless the truth 
is that religion “is the only thing that makes life worth living at 
all.”* Only through it comes salvation—stability and security; 
alone in union with the supreme good does one become either free 
or strong.” 

What does religion pledge with respect to the future? Again, 
in a certain sense, nothing at all. The deeper view of religion, as in 
the fourth gospel, “ has usually insisted on the idea of eternal life 
as something to which the contrast of present and future is indif- 
ferent.”* The finite self, being an element in the Absolute, is 
subject to transformation in its temporal appearance. Transfor- 
mation of what kind and degree? Here, Bosanquet insists, there 
is little rational basis for answer. A philosophy that understands 
its task does not engage in prophecy but in interpretation. Yet we 
may legitimately scrutinize our desires, and the result, in Bosan- 
quet’s judgment, leads to a denial of the common view that these 
are concerned with the survival of specific, distinct, finite centers 
of consciousness or with a simple prolongation of a life resembling 
the present. They center, he concludes, not on the maintenance 
of formal distinctness—i.e., on the continuance of what he, though 
reluctantly, refers to as numerical identity—but on the conservation 
of that for which we really care, of the basic values to which we 
are dedicated. In considering the future of the race, Bosanquet 
bids us remember, on the one hand, that religion is not an instru- 
ment of reform and social reconstruction * and, on the other, that 
the “ expression of the Absolute cannot be wholly reserved for the 
future. The past must have had its share. . . . Therefore our 


1 What Religion Is, p. vii. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 20. Freedom, Bosanquet persistently contends, is not to be 
found in isolation from the world or in self-sufficiency. It “lies in the direction 
towards unity and coherence.” The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 326. 

8 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 259. 

*Cf., especially, The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 333. 
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progress, though progressive in a sense, cannot be an absolute 
advance in all respects. . . . What really matters—what alone, in 
the main, the future can conceivably have to offer—is to begin 
with, no doubt, an increased wealth and harmony of finite existence, 
but further, because of and along with this, . . . a religious con- 
sciousness more widespread and more profound.”* The aim of 
religion, be it added incidentally, focusses upon nothing other than 
the maintenance and reinforcement of the religious spirit. 

James, as is well known, contended that for absolutism religion 
must signify a moral holiday. Such, however, is not Bosanquet’s 
representation of it. Rather does he conceive the moral attitude 
as a phase within the life of religion; apart from the latter, how- 
ever unrecognized it may be, morality, in his belief, could not con- 
ceivably subsist.? Religion itself, moreover, “is largely practical, 
and therefore the contradiction of good and evil is essential to it 
as truly as to morality.”* Thus, evil, in some sense, is indubitably 
recognized by religion. Is it not precisely in religious experience 
that the sense of sin is particularly poignant? Furthermore, re- 
ligion is not a flight from the suggestions of fact. Much less is it 
a repudiation of such experiences as appear irreconcilable with a 
presupposed good. Easy assertions, for example, with respect to 
what conditions ought to be, or what sufferings or privations are 
unjust or represent spiritual loss, have no place within it. Indi- 
vidual spirits are “ all marked by different qualities and conditions, 
each apparently set to fight his battle and work out his line or 
grow his fibre of the good, in his particular and peculiar case of 
the whole striving world. There is nothing to suggest that any 
special mark or privation or deprivation in him is a sort of mistake 
in the universe, superfluous to the life of the good, and due to be 
set right as something without spiritual significance.” * These fea- 
tures of Bosanquet’s teaching should not be neglected. Bearing 
them in mind, and only so, we may correctly interpret the distinc- 
tion which he makes between morality and religion. In individu- 
alistic morality, he holds, the “is” and the “ ought to be” appear 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 313 f. 

2 Cf., The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 355, 275. 


8 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 241. 
4 What Religion Is, p. 54 f. 
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in direct antithesis and contradiction, for which reason one might 
say that abstract morality “ rests on the conviction that evil is real, 
and good is a mere thought. In the concrete morality of social 
observance the good is at least partially realized, and ethical faith 
takes the shape of holding the good to be a reality in which the 
individual finds himself sustained and affirmed against the evil 
which is less real. In religion the attitude of abstract morality is 
reversed, and that of concrete morality is intensified. The char- 
acteristic faith of religion is not merely that the good is real, but 
that nothing else than the good is real. . . . The religious con- 
sciousness holds the evil of the world and of its own finiteness to 
be absorbed in the whole of which it is a spiritual member.”* Re- 
ligion, that is to say, fully accepts the existence of evil throughout 
the ranges of human experience, yet peers deeper to the perfect 
order free from limitations or inner conflict. In religion it is “as 
if good were all reality, and again as if it were not, but demanded 
to be realized. If the first side of this paradox falls out, the 
stability and security of the religious consciousness falls with it. 
If the second side is omitted, the practicality of religion—the sense 
of sin and the devotion of will to the good as its opposite—disap- 
pears. In either case the nature of religion loses its characteristic 
completeness, and to fail in holding the two together is to be 
arrested by the central problem of all philosophy.” ? 

As thus appears, Bosanquet is compelled to distinguish between 
the God of religious experience and the Absolute. The former is 
definitely related to the finite struggle against evil: “a being who 
had no concern for the triumph of good, that is, who was not a 
moral being, would not be the God who is worshipped in religion, 
and so stands in relation to finite minds as their Lord, Father, or 
Creator.” In the Absolute, on the other hand, evil must be trans- 
formed or absorbed. God, thus, is “the world-consciousness, to 
which all consciousnesses are contributory, in respect only of a 
certain nisus or characteristic, viz., its attitude to or in the genesis 
and absorption of evil. And it is for this reason that he is always 
represented by religion in imaginative forms, which could not be 


1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 241 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 248. 
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applied to the totality of things as a totality.” The universe as a 
whole “ must rather be the theatre of good and evil than good or 
evil in itself, and thus the God who is the object of religious 
adoration is rather the representative of the universe when con- 
sidered as overcoming evil by good, than the universe in its totality 
which absorbs good in perfection.” Does, then, God exist? Not 
as a separate being after the pattern of man. The religious life 
neither requires nor establishes “ any external or isolable fact or 
existence.” Religion is an experience of God, and God is manifest 
in that character or nisus of the world of spiritual membership 
which is inseparable from the finite self-consciousness. As a dis- 
tinct being, he is an envisagement wherein the imagination bodies 
forth the direct experience of the impulse to self-transcendence— 
in short, He is “an appearance of reality, as distinct from being 
the whole and ultimate reality.” * 

Religion, as a matter of will and conviction, no less truly than 
of thought, incorporates experiences of effort and of struggle, and 
the conflict between good and evil. True, these do not exhaust its 
nature; it transcends them. Nevertheless it remains determined 
by this transcendence. There must, therefore, be a somewhat dif- 
ferent mode of awareness in connection with the sense of whole- 
ness, that is, of the Absolute. In description of this Bosanquet 
writes: “ We are aware of a strength and amplitude of the world. 
. . » The universe, we feel, though it is a rough place, and not 
exactly fitting into the frame of good as against evil, is great and 
splendid in ways that are to us inexhaustible. . . . The universe is 
the magnificent theatre of all the wealth of life, and good and evil 
are within it.”* This awareness, vouchsafed to us at our best, 
transcends morality and even religion. It represents a plane of 
contemplation free from the limitations and concentrations of the 
practical consciousness. 

VI. 


But how may this be reconciled with the contention, as earlier 
set forth, that man’s religion offers him “ the nearest approach to 
truth that he can make his own” and provides him with “ the clue 


1 Op. cit., pp. 250, 251, 250, 255. 
2 Ibid., p. 311 f. 
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to reality”? To be sure, the distinction between religious experi- 
ence and the contemplation of the Absolute is not always drawn 
as sharply as the quotations we have selected might suggest. One 
careful and profound student has even expressed the view that 
Bosanquet conceives “it possible to make the Absolute the object 


* Some of Bosanquet’s language certainly 


of religious devotion.” 
suggests that such is the case. Nevertheless one should not allow 
one’s interpretation of certain passages to override the author’s 
statements that the standpoint of religion is not ultimate. The 
distinction between the religious attitude and the awareness of the 
Absolute is preserved even when the two experiences are brought 
most closely together, as when we are told that the latter “ widens 
and sweetens our religious consciousness by forbidding its com- 
ponents to harden into mere antagonistic factors.”* The truth 
seems to be that, although increasingly certain of the validity of 
absolutism, Bosanquet guarded most carefully against every tempta- 
tion to deny or explain away the leading features of the major 
human experiences as they exhibited themselves in their clearer 
and more impressive manifestations. To him, as to non-abso- 
lutists, it seemed incontestible that even to the most advanced re- 
ligious consciousness God, however solicitous for all in allowing 
His rain to fall alike upon just and unjust, and however wide in 
mercy, must nevertheless be purposive and essentially ethical. 
And convinced that these features must be transcended, and thus 
transformed, at the standpoint of totality, he insisted on differenti- 
ating between the God of religious experience and the Absolute of 
philosophical contemplation. This differentiation, however, while 
faithful to important features of experience, leaves others unduly 
recognized, and thus escapes certain difficulties only to leave us 
with others no less serious. And so Bosanquet himself tended at 
times to write in a vein which suggested, at least to Professor 
Webb, that the object of the religious attitude, when this is fully 
self-conscious, is the ultimate reality. The object of this attitude 
cannot be an illusion, an imaginative creation, or even an appear- 

1 Clement C. J. Webb, God and Personality, p. 143. Cf. also p. 132 f. 

2In addition to passages already noted, cf. The Value and Destiny of the 


Individual, p. 310. 
8 Ibid., p. 312. 
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ance, however relatively stable, it must possess real being as well as 
value. And are we not compelled to accept the fact that the former 
must be no less complete than the latter? Can a being, externally 
or inherently limited in power or otherwise, and recognized as such, 
arouse and satisfy the religious consciousness of a critical, reflective 
mind? Must not any limitation it exhibits be one that is, on the 
one hand, self-imposed and, on the other, such as to evoke the 
highest reverence and love because it is a manifestation of creative 
love? But this query suggests further persistent and perplexing 
questions. Was Spinoza justified in affirming that “ he who loves 
God cannot seek that God should love him in return ” *—a position 
to which Bosanquet’s doctrine would seem committed? Or, is 
religion, as Bradley contends—and with him writers from the psy- 
chological camp—*“ throughout a two-sided affair”?* Can it be 
gainsaid that the religious attitude is essentially anthropopathic and 
social?* In short, can an object whose being falls within the 
Absolute as an appearance and which is not personal but represents 
the manifestation in and to finite centers of an urge or tension 
toward perfection, be the object of a thoroughly awakened re- 
ligious consciousness? In the face of the great weight of contrary 
opinion an affirmative answer would require vastly more effort and 
argument than Bosanquet has devoted to the matter. Moreover, 
in spite of much that is at once penetrating and profound in Bosan- 
quet’s treatment of the human self, it is difficult to avoid the appre- 
hension that in conceiving its nature and value almost exclusively 
in terms of its content, of the causes and objects to which it directs 
itself, he has failed to do justice to the other no less insistent phase 
of the living, self-conscious personality which, in religion, seeks 
fuller realization in the worship of God and self-recognition and 
bliss in communion with Him. 

On the other hand, Bosanquet has performed a notable service 
in arguing so forcibly that religion has a genuinely metaphysical 
aspect and a cosmic, as distinct from a narrowly humanistic, ofi- 
entation. Moreover, no philosophical doctrine is in finer con- 
sonance with such observations as those which have of late re 





1 Ethics, Bk. V, Prop. XIX. 
2 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 433 f. 
8 See, more particularly, Leuba’s A Psychological Study of Religion, Ch. L. 
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ceived such thorough and complete compilation in the writings of 
Stratton. Here the antithetical expressions of religion are ex- 
hibited throughout the entire range of its historic manifestations 
and in each of its leading aspects—thought, feeling and action. 
Man is exalted, yet also belittled ; the heavens declare the glory of 
God while again nature is neglected or decried; feelings are held 
to be channels of the divine life while no less obviously distrusted ; 
ritual at times looms large whereas it is also believed unspiritual 
let all who are interested profit by Stratton’s im- 





and debasing 
pressive presentation. And these antitheses appear not merely as 
between the various religions but also within them. What theory 
can better account for them than one such as Bosanquet’s which 
insists on recognizing in religious experience, as elsewhere, the 
two-fold nature of man—his finite-infinite character? And finally: 
It is appalling to note the numerous one-sided and even shallow 
interpretations of religion which are today current. God must be 
dethroned, we are told, and educated to democracy, since man has 
now attained to a development in which he properly insists on a 
voice in the cosmic councils and a responsible share in the uphold- 
ing and perfection of reality ; God is not so much known or enjoyed 
as He is used; religion is essentially an appreciation of the highest 
social values, or an effort to promote the well-being of the group 
or of mankind ; social training is the one and the sufficient road to 
religious maturity, nature having no contributions to make through 
its impressive power, majesty and beauty—until such doctrines be- 
come a matter of the past, Bosanquet’s interpretation of the re- 
ligious experience will have much of the utmost importance to 
teach us. 
Epwarp L. ScHAvs. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


1 Especially his The Psychology of the Religious Life and Anger: Its Reli- 
gious and Moral Significance. 











NOTES. 


Vol. VI, part IV, of the Proceedings of the University of Durham Phil- 
osophical Society appeared as a “John Theodore Merz Memorial Num- 
ber,” with brief personal reminiscences of Dr. Merz by R. A. Sampson, P. 
Phillips Benson, Douglas A. Gilchrist and Alexander Meek, and an article 
by R. F. Alfred Hoernlé on “ The Philosophical Work of Dr. Merz.” 

Prof. John Watson, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, is this year 
entering upon his fifty-second session as professor of philosophy. On the 
completion of his fiftieth year of service at Queen’s a volume of essays by 
his colleagues in Canadian and other Universities was published in his 
honour. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

Tue Harvarp THeorocicat Review, XVI, 3: Adolf von Harnack, The 
“Sic et Non” of Stephanus Gobarus; George Holley Gilbert, From John 
Mark to John the Theologian: The First Great Departure from Primitive 
Christianity; M. Boyer Stewart, The Definition of God; Kirsopp Lake and 
Robert P. Blake, The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex. 

Tue Journat or Rexicion, III, 5: Eugene W. Lyman, Religious Educa- 
tion for a New Democracy; Joseph Ratner, George Santayana’s Theory of 
Religion; A. Barratt Brown, The Dark Night of the Soul; Frank Eakin, 
Is Bible Study Identical with Religious Education? Mario Puglisi, Present 
Religious Tendencies in Italy; D. Karl Bornhausen, The Present Status of 
the Protestant Churches of Germany. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JourNAL or Ernics, XXXIV, 1: Editorial, The 
Future of the Journal; Paul H. Douglas, The Necessity for Proportional 
Representation; C. Delisle Burns, Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge; Raphael Demos, Legal Fictions; J. E. Turner, Personal Immortality 
as an Ethical Principle; Joseph R. Geiger, The Effects of the Motion Picture 
on the Minds and Morals of the Young. 

Tue Journat or Pumosopny, XX, 16: J. R. Kantor, Concerning Some 
Faulty Conceptions of Social Psychology; H. L. Hollingworth, Meaning and 
the Psycho-physical Continuum. 17: J. R. Kantor, What are the Data and 
Problems of Social Psychology? Nima H. Adlerblum, A Perspective for 
the Study of Jewish Philosophy. 18: Morris R. Cohen, On the Logic of 
Fiction; Sterling P. Lamprecht, A Note on Professor Dewey’s Theory of 
Knowledge. 19: R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, In Memoriam: Bernard Bosan- 
quet; H. L. Hollingworth, Symbolic Relations in Thinking ; Henry Bradford 
Smith, In Reply to Mr. Lodge. 20: Orland O. Norris, The X and Y of 
Psychology—I; W. H. Sheldon, Is There Material Substance? 21: Albert 
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Weinberg, A Critique of Pragmatist Ethics; O. O. Norris, The X and the 
Y of Psychology—Il. 

Tue Hrsert Journat, XXII, 1: The Editor, Government by Talk; 
Feliz Adler, Permanence or Impermanence of Marriage; C. D. Broad, 
Butler as a Moralist; Rev. L. Hodgson, Birth-control and Christian Ethics; 
C. C. J. Webb, Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophy of Religion; Lewis Spence, 
Human Sacrifice in Old Mexico; Motoi Kurihara, Moral Problems of 
Young Japan; Sir Oliver Lodge, The Larger Self; Canon O. C. Quick, 
Value as a Metaphysical Principle; Guy Kendall, The Historical Element 
in Christianity; N. B. Harman, Religion and the New Psychology; Lily 
Dougall, The Worship of Wrath. 

Minp, XXXII, 127: J. Laird, Mental Process and the Conscious Quality; 
E. T. Campagnac, An Appeal to Psychologists; C. J. Shebbeare, The 
“Unreality of the Finite”: A Criticism in the Form of Questions; H. 
Wildon Carr, Intercourse and Interaction; J. C. Gregory, Some Theories 
of Laaghter. 128: J. H. Muirhead, Bernard Bosanquet; H. W. B. Joseph, 
Mr. Keynes on Probability; P. Leon, Suggestions from Aesthetics for the 
Metaphysic of Quality (1); A. O. Lovejoy, ‘ Representative Ideas’ in Male- 
branche and Arnauld. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JoURNAL oF PsycHoLocy AND PxHuosopny, I, 3: 
The Pan-Pacific Congress and the Study of Sociology; G. H. Knibbs, 
Waste; A. H. Martin, What is the I. Q.?; John Adams, Educational Im- 
plications of the I. Q.; J. McKellar Stewart, The Idea of the Unconscious 
in the New Psychology; H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Idiosyn- 
crasy; R. A. Noble, Psycho-Analysis in Relation to Medicine; H. J. Priestly, 
Physical Science and Objective Reality; F. Anderson, The Present Religious 
Situation. 

Tue Personauist, IV, 4: The Editor, The Easy Chair of Skepticism; 
Julia N. McCorkle, Personality (verse) ; H. Wildon Carr, Achilles and the 
Tortoise; G. P. Mains, The Monotheistic Quest; Eleanor L. King, The 
Poet’s Appreciation of his Fellow; Josephine Johnson, After the Concert 
(verse) ; Josephine Hammond, The Quillurgence of Shaw: Part II. 

PsycHotocicaL Bu.ietin, XX, 8: Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology; Wladi- 
mir Eliasberg, Recent Work on the Psychology of Forming Concepts. 9: 
Abstracts of the Periodical Literature. 

Psycuo.ocicaL Review, XXX, 5: K. S. Lashley, The Behaviouristic 
Interpretation of Consciousness; L. L. Thurstone, The Stimulus-Response 
Fallacy in Psychology; J. A. Melrose, The Organic Setting of the Problem 
of Thinking; G. M. Stratton, Cattle, and Excitement from Blood; Thomas 
R. Garth, A Comparison of the Intelligence of Mexican and Mixed and 
Full Blood Indian Children. 

Journa or Experimenta Psycnoxocy, VI, 4: Zing Yang Kuo, A Be- 
havioristic Experiment on Inductive Inference; Donald A. Laird, The Infiu- 
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ence of Likes and Dislikes on Memory as Related to Personality; David M, 
Levy and Simon H. Tulchin, The Resistance of Infants and Children During 
Mental Tests. 5: Paul Thomas, A Differential Color Mixer with Stationary 
Disk; G. M. Ruch, Correlations of Initial and Final Capacities in Learning; 
D. A. Laird, Critique of the Association Test as Applied to Advertising; 
Helen L. Koch, A Neglected Phase of the Part-Whole Problem; Warner 
Brown, To What Extent is Memory Measured by a Single Recall? H. K, 
Nixon, A Simple Device for Recording Inspiration-Expiration Time. 

Tue Journat or Nervous AND Menta Disease, LVIII, 2: Betsey C, 
Mitchell and Stanley Cobb, Social Work with Traumatic Neuroses; Gosta 
Janson, Cases of Lipodystrophia Progressiva; J. Margaretten, Syndromes of 
the Anterior Spinal Artery; L. B. Alford, Dementia Precox as a Type of 
Progressive Degeneration; C. v. Monakow, Emotion, Morality, and Brain 
(Trans.). 3: Fred P. Currier, Myelitis Following Genitourinary Infection; 
B. S. Levine, A. Survey of Routine Urinary Findings in Psychoneuroses; 
Charles E. Kiely, A Case of Facial Hemiatrophy with Convulsions; Mona- 
kow, Emotion, Morality, and Brain (Trans.). 4: Martin W. Peck, Two 
Causes of a Major Tic; John F. W. Meagher, Insanity as a Defensive Plea 
in Crime: a Critical Review; S. Kure and M. Shimoda, On the Brain of 
Dementia Precox; Monakow, Emotion, Morality, and Brain (Trans.). 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHotocy, XXXIV, 4: E. G. Boring 
and E. B. Titchener, A Model for the Demonstration of Facial Expression; 
H. Cason, Imagery in the Waking and Drowsy States; F. M. Urban and 
S. W. Fernberger, The Approximation of Actual Data to the Phi-Gamma 
Hypothesis (two articles); M. F. Meyer, Alcohol, Tobacco, and Tea: The 
Efficiency under Drugs as Derived from the Learning Equation; L. L. Ber- 
nard, The Psychoanalysts’ Theory of the Conflict-Neurosis; A. H. Sullivan, 
The Perceptions of Liquidity, Semi-Liquidity and Solidity; M. Meenes and 
M. J. Zigler, An Experimental Study of the Perceptions, Roughness and 
Smoothness; M. Zigler, An Experimental Study of the Perception of Clam- 
miness; E. R. Goldstein, Reaction Times and the Consciousness of Decep- 
tion; L. Ginsberg, A Case of Synzsthesia; W. T. Shepherd, Some Obser- 
vations and Experiments on the Intelligence of the Chimpanzee and Ourang; 
S. W. Fernberger, Concerning Quantitative Plethysmographic Technique; 
E. B. Titchener, Goerenz’ V estigia. 

Tue Britisn Journat or Psycnorocy, XIV, 1: E. A. Bott, Some Char- 
acteristics of Reciprocal Wrist Action; D. J. Saer, The Effect of Bilingual- 
ism on Intelligence; Lucy G. Fildes, Some Memory Experiments with 
High-Grade Defectives; Experiments on the Problem of Mirror-writing; 
L. Abercrombie, Communication versus Expression in Art; L. A. Reid, 
Instinct, Emotion, and the Higher Life; G. M. Wishart, A New Type of 
Pursuit-meter. 

Revve Pamosopnigue, XLVIII, 7-8: P. Janet, A propos de la mé- 
tapsychique; E. Meyerson, Hegel, Hamilton, Hamelin et le concept de cause; 
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Ed. Goblot, Le réel, et l’intelligible; P. Dupont, Trois conceptions du temps 
physique. 9-10: G. Dumas, Un nouveau chapitre de psychologie; W. B. 
Pillsbury, L’épreuve et l’erreur, loi des opérations mentales; G. Davy, 
L’ceuvre d’Espinas; M. Goguel, Quelques remarques sur la morale de Jésus. 

Arcuives DE Psycuotocie, XVIII, 72: Jean Piaget, La pensée symbolique 
et la pensée de l’enfant; S. Spielrein, Quelques analogies entre la pensée de 
enfant, celle de l’aphasique, et la pensée subconsciente; Gésa Révész, Ex- 
périence sur la mémoire topographique et sur la découverte d’un systéme 
chez les enfants et des singes inférieurs. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuiosopHre, XXIX, 1-2: Paul Helms, 
Das Einzeine und das Allgemeine bei Aristoteles; Hans Eibl, Ueber einige 
Axiome scholastischen Denkens; Walter Rauschenberger, Die Antinomien 
Kants; G. Schneiderreit, Kritik der Religions-philosophie Berthold v. Kerns; 
Georg Wendel, Zur Raumlehre Stumpfs und verwandten Theorien; M. 
Lewinski, Kants formale Theorie der Sittlichkeit. 

ArcHiv FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuimosopHiz, XXVIII, 1-2: H. E. Barnes, 
Sociological Analyses of the Processes and Mechanism of Government; 
John C. H. Wu, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Rechtsphilosophie; Georg 
Steinhausen, Schicksal, Menschenschuld und tragische Verstrickung; Martin 
Meyer, Feindesliebe und Pacifismus; K. Petro Cuduo, Teorias sobre el 
calor interno de la tierra y sobre algunos fenédmenos atmosféricos; Otmar 
Schissel-Fleschenberg in Graz, Die Aporie des Aspasios: Inwieferne wird 
von jedem Affekte Lust oder Schmerz pradiziert? Hermann Lattmann, Zur 
Umkehrung der Urteile. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Psycnorocir, XCII, 5-6: Wilhelm Fuchs, Experiment- 
elle Untersuchungen tiber die Anderung von Farben unter dem Einfluss von 
Gestalten; Else Vogtlinder, Uber die “ Art” eines Menschen und das Er- 
lebnis der “ Maske”; Karl Marbe, Uber den Okkultismus; J. Plassmann, 
Psycholgische Erfahrungen mit einem Zeitsignal. 

Levana, II, 3: M. Casotti, Il metodo Montessori (II); B. Brugi, Logica 
e dialettica aristotelica nei glossatori delle leggi romane; P. Calamandrei, 
Riduzione di facolta o riduzione di studenti? A. Gianola, N. Rodolico, G. E. 
Broche, and A. Crespi, La vita della scuola in Italia e all’Estero. 

Locos, VI, 2-3: G. Fornaro, Henri Poincaré; C. Ranzoli, La filosofia e 
Punita dell Spirito; E. Martorelli, Di alcuni accenni programmatici nella 
filosofia di Antonio Genovesi; C. Schuwer, L’irrationalisme contemporain, 
Vart, et Dada; G. Della Valle, Valore e suggestione; F. Ercole, A proposito 
di una recente interpretazione della “ Divina Commedia”; P. Masson-Our- 
sel, La Métaphysique comparée. 

Rivista prt Fmosorra Neo-scorastica, XV, 4: Agostino Copelli, La 
critica del giudizio di Emmanuele Kant (II, III, IV); A. Masnovo, Gio- 
vanni Gentile e la sua “ Teoria generale dello spirito come atto puro.” 

Rivista TRIMESTRALE pI Stupr Firosoricr £ Rexicrost, IV, 2: G. Fur- 
lani, Studi appollinaristici; T. Zielinski, La bella Elena; A. Biamonti, 
L’escatalogia di Metodio d’Olimpo. 
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The following books have been received: 

Nature and Human Nature. By Hartitzy Burr ALexanper. Chicago and 
London, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1923.—pp. ix, 5209. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXIII. London, Williams 
and Norgate, 1923.—pp. 280. 

Relativity, Logic, and Mysticism: Papers and Symposia. Aristotelian So- 
ciety, etc. London, Williams and Norgate, 1923.—pp. 184. 

Christianity and Social Science. By Cuartes A. Ettwoop. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. 220. 

Mechanism, Life, and Personality. By J. S. Hatpane. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1923.—pp. vi, 152. 

Mysticism of East and West. By Wuttam Lortus Hare. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923.—pp. 356. 

The Domain of Natural Science. By E. W. Hozsson. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. xvi, 510. 

Principles of Psychology. By ArtnHur Lyncu. London, G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1923.—pp. xxiii, 408. 

How to Experiment in Education. By Wuttam A. McCatt. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. xiv, 281. 

Aberrations of Life. By James Crark McKerrow. London, Longmans, 
Green and Company.—pp. 107. 

Dialogues on Metaphysics and Religion. By Nicotas MALEBRANCHE. 
Trans. by Morris Grinsperc. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1923.-=Dp. 374. 

Emergent Evolution. By C. Lroypy Morcan. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company; London, Williams and Norgate, 1923.—pp. xii, 313. 

Chance, Love, and Logic. By the late Cuartes S. Perce. Edited with an 
Introduction by Morris R. Conen. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company; London, Kegan Paul Trench, Trubner and Co., 1923.—pp. 
xxxiii, 318. 

Sidelights on Relativity. By Avsert Ernstern. Trans. by G. B. Jerrery 
and W. Perrett. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company.—pp. 56. 

Substance and Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. By Ernst 
Cassmrer. Trans. by Wrmii1am Curtis Swapey and Marre CoLLins 
Swasey. Chicago-London, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1923.— 
pp. xii, 465. 

Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus. By Gerorces Bercuer. Trans. by 
ELeaNor and Van Wyck Brooxs. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1923.—pp. viii, 332. 

Philosophical Essays: Presented to John Watson. Kingston (Canada), 
Queen’s University, 1922—pp. 346. 

The Nature of ‘Intelligence’ and the Principles of Cognition. By C. 
SpeARMAN. London, Macmillan and Co., 1923.—pp. viii, 358. 

Les Principes de la Physique. Par Norman Ropert Campsett. Traduit 
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et Adapté par Mme. A. M. Pépetirer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 
xix, 200. 

Les Sciences Sociales dans L’Encyclopédie. Par René Huserr. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 368. 

Le Pragmatisme Américain et Anglais. Par Emmanuet Leroux. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 420. 

Malebranche: Fragments Philosophiques Inédits et Correspondance. Par 
Josern Vincrarn. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 123. 

La Psychologie de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Par Louis Proar. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1923.—pp. 463. 

Le Christianisme dans la Philosophie de Malebranche. Par Josern Viv- 
GRAIN. Paris, Félix Alcan.—pp. xxx, 420. 

Histoire des Lettres, Premiere Partie. Par M. Francors Picaver. (His- 
toire de la Nation Francaise, Tome XII.) Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie— 
PP. 590. 

Wahrheit, Wert, und Wirklichkeit. Von Bruno Baucu. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1923.—pp. viii, 543. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Philosophie der Maurerei. Neu herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von WiHetm Furrner. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. 
xxxi, 83. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre aus dem Jahre 
z8or. Neu herausgegeben von Frirz Mepicus, Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1922.—pp. 163. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Die Wissenschaftslehre. Neu herausgegeben von 
Fritz Mepicus. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. 228. 

Grundskizse zu einem System der Ethik. Von Martin Meyer. Berlin, 
Leonhard Simion Nf., 1923.—pp. 40. 

Die Deutsche Philosophie des 20. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. W. Moos. Stutt- 
gart, Ferdinand Enke, 1922.—pp. viii, 280. 

Kont: Seine Anhinger und seine Gegner. Von Rosert Remnnicer. Min- 
chen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1923.—pp. 313. 

Ober Urteilsrichtigkeit und Urteilswahrheit. Von Ferpinanp WEINHANDL. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. vii, 197. 

Die Methode der Gestaltanalyse. Von Ferpinanp WeInHANDL. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. 23. 

Die okkulten Phinomene im Lichte der Wissenschaft. Von Kart HerMann 
Scumor. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1923.—pp. 135. 
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PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES 
By RaLrs Barton Perry, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Third Edition. 8vo. $3.50 net. pes 
“A very stimulating and suggestive criticism of the philosophical teachings 
now most under discussion in the academic world. . . . We wish to call atten- 
tion to it as a book that every serious reader of current philosophical literature 
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MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
By WiiiaM JAMES. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

“We can see from this refreshing and stimulating book just wherein the per- 
sonality of a man like James is different from that of the academic philosopher, 
and why therefore his philosophy, if it is less complete, less synthetised, moves 
us more as an utterance of truth.” —English ; 

MYSTICISM AND LOGIC AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RussELL, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Fourth Impression. $3.00 net. © 
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ARISTODEMOCRACY: From the Great War Back to Moses, Christ and Plato 
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of King’s College, Cambridge ; late Reader in Classical Archwology and 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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Field (London) 

PATRIOTISM, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL: An Essay 
By Str CHARLES WALSTON (WaLpsTgIn). Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 

“We must revise our conception of Patriotism as a great social virtue, elimi- 
nating what is false and vicious, and preserving, enlarging and strengthening 
its vitality as a passion which makes for higher wings, until International Pat- 
riotism is effectively established among us. This is the immediate aim of this 
book.” —From Preface. 

EPISTEMOLOGY, OR THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: An Introduc- 
tion to General Metaphysics 
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awe Maynooth College, Ireland; Author of “Ontology,” etc., etc. 

n 2 vols. 8vo. 
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thinker. It isa masterly exposition of a great theme, and places the moral 
issue of the present war on a lofty and inspiring plane.”"—Dasly Telegraph. 
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By WARNER Fite, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Ethics in Princeton University, 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 
“*The trenchant clearness and fairness of Professor Fite's dialectic will attract 


even those who differ most widely from his conclusions. We wish this eminently 
constructive work a wide reading. ""—The Nation. 

“It isa book that other men besides those who are interested in psychology 
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AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF ETHICS 

By WARNER Fite, Ph.D. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo. 

Professor Fite's aim is (1) to define the moral problem as presented in our 
modern life; (2) to state and criticise the leading types of ethical theory; and (3) 
to propose a method for estimating the worth of theories and for dealing with 
practical problems. 

HUMAN PERSONALITY and its Survival of Bodily Death 

By Freperick W. H. Myers. Edited and abridged by his son, Leoporp 
HAMILTON Myers. FifthImpression. 8vo. $5.00 met. 

*‘No words of ours, nothing short of the study of the volume from end to end, 
will convey an idea of the wide research, the wealth of old and new learning, of 
the profound philosophic grasp, of the almost eerie insight, and of the, at times, 
celestially soaring language with which the great theme is handled.” 

—Christian World 
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By Freperick W.H. Myers. Edited and abridged by S. B. and L. H. 


M. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of Its Aitainment, and its 
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Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 
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An Inquiry into the Nature and Kinds of Virtue and into the Sanctions, 
Aims, and Values of the Moral Life 

Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF IDEALS : A Study of the Philos: 
Background of the World W By RALPH BARTON PERRY, ¢ 
fessor of y in Harvard . Author of “ Present Phil 
ical Tendencies.” Svo. 564 pages, Third Impression. ¥ 


In thie volume the author prints his lectures delivered at the Uj 
California in the spring of i918. He hopes that the discussion of 
in the air may have immediate value for those who are trying, as he ia 
stand the deeper issues of the war. The book may also serve as a comps 
volume to “ Present Philosophical Tendencies" ; in that the author dealtm 
with the technicalities and fundamentals; here he deals with the moral, emot 
political and religious implications. Im order that the two books may 
together, a similar order of topics has been followed—aspects of naturs 
pecte of idealism, aspects of pragmatien and the practical implication of] 
The concluding portion of the volume consists of an attempt to rela 
tendencies to the conflicting national ideals of the war. 


THE NEW STATE. Organization the Solution of Popular Goss 
ment. By M. P. FO + Author of “The Speaker of the Hira 
Representatives,” ete. Svo. 385 pages. Third Impression, vite 
tion by Lord Haldane. $3.50 net. 3 ‘ 
The most striking characteristic of present political theory is a re 

against the state. The most salient political fact today is the increasiny 

and power of group-life—trade-unions, professional societies, citi : 

neighborhood associations, etc. The most pressing political problem ii 

tion of all these groups to one another and ‘to the state. rs 
All this indicates 4 naw state. This book soeks to find the esse 

ciples which shall underlie the new state through an analysis of the p 

basis of group organisation. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By WILLIAM JA 
viii+513 pages. $3.75 net. : 


This volume, which has an introduction by Professor Ralph vasa 
Harvard, brings together for the convenience of students thirty-nine & 
articles of William James and includes such important papers as “ F 
Conceptions and Practical Results,” the first statement of the author’s 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPRY OF THE WRITINGS OF WI 
AMES. By RALPH BARTON EMERY, Professor of Phil 
d University. 8v9. x 


This book contains approximately nme hundred tities, exclusive ¢ 
tions, and posthumous publications, It isa reader's guide, not merely €04 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. Being the Gifford Lee f 
Andrews, 1917-1018, By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D., 
Paul's, 2 Vols. Bvo. $5.00 net. 


aap be prionsd Serie by 5 temperamental sympa 
written with that combination of and enthusiaam which we aly 
sire but seldom obtain from tersof philosophy, it is a cc 
great importance to the history an thought.”"—Miss Eveiya Ui 
The Westminster Gazette. . i 
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